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NOTE. 

WE beg to thank Messrs. Apam and CHARLES 
Buack of Edinburgh, for the exc/uszve permission 
which they have been pleased to grant us to 
reprint the Text herein from their Copyright 
Edition of Thomas De Quincey’s Collected 
Writings, edited by Professor Masson. Notes in 
the Text followed by M. are Professor Masson’s ; 


the rest are De Quincey’s own. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus study of English literature is not of one kind. 
We must not be content with studying merely facts 
and dates, nor with the acquisition of new words and 
modes of expression. We have to learn besides to 
appreciate modes of thought and distinctions of style. 
In reading the Knight’s Tale of Chaucer we do not. 
merely read the story, nor merely learn his grammar, 
metre, and language; we further endeavour to throw 
ourselves into the period in which he wrote, and to 
enlarge our minds by understanding a new phase of 
‘thought. To read anew book in this sense is like 
‘travelling in a foreigu country, in which we gain 
little by merely making our way from\place to place, 
_and in which we do not gain everything even by ac- | 
“quiring the language thoroughly; we must learn to 
' know and understand the people among whom we are 
i thrown. 


_ It is perhaps for this reason that a book like the 
* English Mail Coach’ is set for study. The facts. to 
be learnt by reading it are few; but it may be said 
ee nout exaggeration that if carefully worked through 
it will do us more good than the acquisition of any 
s amber of new facts could do; we shall make ac- 


im 


- quaintance with a very peculiar and very great mind, 


we shall seerthe seothet-mrint reventne inet rae me 
| way by nedasBof lidwage, and \ : aa 

_ enlarged ‘our own minds by, ajkindof foreign travel. 
_ Add to this that the style of De Quincey is one of the 
| most periiect i in the, whole range of English hterature, 
: —one in paftadlat Which Bears the cloxest ‘anal ysis— 
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1ot increase the 

d we shall see that though we may not increase ! 
Toad of ‘learned lumber in our heads’ by reading 
these essays, we shall have done something emphati- 


cally worth the doing. 


In the Introduction the reader will find @ short 
sketch of De Quincey’s life, afew remarks on his posi- 
tion in literature, and, lastly and more at length, - 
Jiscussion of his style, on which his claims to distine- 
tion mainly rest, and of which these papers supply a 
good example. 

LIFE OF DE QUINCEY. 


Tuomas Dx Quincey was born in Manchester 9m 
August 15, 1785. His father was a merchant in con 
fortable circumstances, and of considerable literary 
ability. But his direct personal influence over ais 
son must have been slight ; for, in eensequence of ill 
health he resided almost entirély out of England, anc 
he died of consumption in 1792, when Thomas wa 
only seven years old. His children were left to th 
eare of their mother, an Evangelical of the pure typ 
an allowance of £150 a year being left for them. | 


If not more precocious than many boys have bee 
De Quincey was an eccentric almost from the cradl 
He imbibed rapidly all that his teachers had to t 
him, but he also struck out paths for himself into 
sorts of recondite regions of learning. At Ba 
Grammar School, where he stayed from the age 
eleven to that of thirteen, he had a great reputati 
for Latin scholarship, and especially for Verse. Fr 
thence he was removed to a private school in Wi 
shire, after which he set out on a tour in Ireland 
young Lord Westport. At fifteen he was sent 
Manchester Grammar School, where the regular ha 
did not suit his waif-like disposition. After ¢ 
years of it he took the matter into his own hands 
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ran away. For weeks he wandered through the wilds 
of Wales, and finally emerged in London, where he 
went through many extraordinary experiences. These 
he afterwards described, more or less truthfully, in 
the Confessions of an Opium- -eater. By some means 
or other he was discovered by his friends, and restored 
‘to a position of respectability. In 1808 he entered at 
“Worcester College, Oxford, where he acquired the 

putation of enormous general knowledge, but from 
which he disappeared without taking a degree. In 
1809 he established himself in a cottage at Grasmere, 
‘and henceforth became one of the so-called ‘ Lake 
School’ of English writers. 


‘It was at the age of about twenty that he became 
addicted to opium-eating. Beginning with small doses 
he gradually increased them till he became a confirm- 
ed opium-eater. At one time, indeed, he had habitu- 
ated himself to an allowance of eight thousand drops 
a day, or about seven wine-glasses. Of the pleasures 
and pains of opium he has left us an interesting 
account in his autobiographic sketches ; its perma- 


cok. The habit never - Teft him till the end of his 
fe, and effectually aided the tendencies of his natural 
isposition. 


‘It was in 1821 that he brought out, in the London 


| Ne apd BRA Rite 
re r articles which won 


almost; equal repute. Anion se were papers 
Richter, Goethe, and Schillér ; Fes which broke 
almost}n ew ground vib average Englishmen 

weré iiarked by a brillianc 
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of style and an originality of view which marked the 
appearance of a new star in English literature. In 
1826 De Quincey began to contribute to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, of which his friend John Wilson, better 
known as Christopher North, was editor. It was in 
Blackwood that such essays as ‘The Last Days of 
Immanuel Kant,’ ‘ Lessing’s Laocoon,’ and the famous 
jeu Wesprit ‘Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts’ made their first appearance. Through his con- 
nection with Blackwood De Quincey was led to leave 
Grasmere and take up his permanent abode in Edin- — 
burgh. This he did in 1830; and he remained there 
till 1840. During these years he published in Black- 
wood, among other papers, those entitled ‘ Dr. Parr 
and his Contemporaries,’ ‘The Revolt of the Tartars,’ 
‘Casuistry,’ and ‘Style. About the same time ‘- 
formed a connection with Tait’s Magarine, and pro 
duced for it further autobiographical sketches, includ- 
ing some remarkable papers on Coleridge, Southey, — 
and Wordsworth. These articles, in spite of their 
freely-expressed admiration for the three poets, ga 
great offence by their naive and Boswellian revelatio 
of personal peculiarities. 


In 1840 he removed from Edinburgh to a village 
called Lasswade, not far from Roslyn. Here he re 
mained almost till his death. By dint of terrific 
struggles, hard daily exercise, and literary toil, he 
succeeded in curbing his appetite for opium to such 
an extent that he was able to live on abont a hundred 
drops a day, in place of the five thousand that had 
been hardly sufficient previously. To chronicle all 
the papers he wrote for Tait and Blackwood during 
these years would be impossible. We must content 
ourselves with mentioning, as perhaps the most im- — 
portant ‘ Joan of Arc,’ the ‘Spanish Military Nun,’ — 
‘Suspiria de Profundis’ and the two articles which 
form the subject of our present study, the ‘Glory 
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of Motion’ and the ‘ Vision of Sudden Death.’ These 
last appeared in Blackwovu Yin 1849. 


During his later years he . usied himself in prepar- 
ing a collected edition of his. works, and succeeded 
in bringing out thirteen of the projected fourteen 
volumes. But the death of olc!. age overtook him in 
the midst of his plans. He died 1. Edinburgh on the 
8th of December, 1859. Within three weeks Macau- 
lay, the other great prose- -writer of that generation, 
also passed away. 


De Quincey was married in 1816 to Margaret Simp- 
- son, the daughter of a farmer in the Lake District. 
By her he had eight children; five sons and three 
daughters. For further information as to his family, 
life, and habits, the reader may turn to Mr. Page’s 
Life of De Quincey, or to Professor Masson’s excellent 
sketch in Macmillan’s Series of English Men of Letters. 
Professor Masson has also lately brought out a com- 
plete and revised edition of De Quincey’s works, in- 
cluding Klosterheim, The Avenger, and other per- 
formances not included in the earlier collection. This 
is likely to remain the standard edition fer many gene- 
rations. & 


PLACE IN LITBRATURE. 


From the above brief sketch of De Quincey’s life we 
pass on to consider his relation to his predecessors and 
followers. We have already seen that he belonged . 
to the so-called ‘ Lake School.’ And to this school he 
belonged, not only because he devoted himself to 
spreading the fame and increasing the influence of 
the three great ‘ Lakists,’ Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, but also because his teaching was substan- 
tially the same as theirs. Itis true that while the 
great triad were primarily poets, his element was ex- 
clusively prose ; but essentially his mission was iden- 
tical with theirs. At the beginning of his career, 
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when their position was still ancertain, he may be re- 
garded as an earnest co>wjutor in their work ; to- 
wards the end, when the, victory was won, his aims 
widened, and he seems jo have carried their princi- 
ples to a further develepment than any of them. 


(1) Literary and Cjtical position.—The Lake School 
embodied a revolt “gainst the old ‘ correct’ school of 
poetry. Inthe hands of Pope, and still more in the 
hands of his successors, poetry had become a ‘ mere 
mechanic art. Even in Gray and Goldsmith truth of 
fact is too often sacrificed to harmony of metre. 
Against this mechanical lifelessness Coleridge and 
Wordsworth protested not only in theory but in 
practice. In 1798 they published their Lyrical Bal- 
lads, in which they propounded the principle that 
poetry ought to reproduce the exact language of daily 
life. They moved sea and land to break down the in- 
fluence of Johnson and the ‘ correct’ critics generally. 
Passing over the century-and-a-half preceding their 
time, they went back to Milton and Shakspeare as the 
true,models of poetry. In carrying out their plans, 
they met with much ridicule and opposition, not only 
from the advocates of the old style, but from poets of 
the romantic school, such as Byron;.and they must 
have welcomed with no little joy the advent of an ally 
so vigorous as De Quincey. Not only did he preach 
the supremacy of Milton and Shakspeare with power 
and eloquence, not only did he call into play new 
critical canons, but he never failed to proclaim that 
the Hxcursion was a poem hardly inferior even to 
Paradise Lost. The time since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he said, had been a time of retrogression. His own 
prose style, in some points modelled on the poetical 
style of Milton, was a sign of the same influence, 


(2) Philosophical position.—In those days a know- 
ledge of German was by no means indispensable in a 
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literary Englis*man. But De Quincey, like Coleridge 
and Carlyle, was a master both of the German lan- 


guage and of she German literature. His tasks led 


him to study, vith enthusiasm but with discrimination, 
the works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Herder, Kant, 
Fichte, and a host of other ‘wicked German specula- 
tors. His essay on Immanuel Kant made the British 
public acquaint 2d at least“with the.name and habits 
of the great plilosopher; and it rbpresented a far 
profounder stuc y than it revealed. But he was not 
content with imoibing the views of others. He was 
no mere translaior of Teutonic speculations. Many 
of his papers are real and original contributions to 
thought; and but for his ill-health and unhappy 
tendencies he might have completed a system of 
philosophy. He was, as he was fond of saying, a 
philosopher manqué; he had just missed being a Kant. 
His projected great work, the De Hmendatione Humani 
Intellectus, in imitation of Spinoza, remains a frag- 
ment. Inthe domain of Political Economy he accom- 
plished more, and probably takes a higher rank. His 
Dialogues and other papers, in which he showed 
himself an independent supporter of Ricardo, have 
received the praise of so good a judge as John Stuart 
Mill. To sum up, we may say that he completes the 
Lake School on the philosophical side. The views of 
Coleridge, whose system ‘ created the world out of the 
mind, as opposed to the system which creates the 
mind out of the world,’ found in him a judicious, 
intelligent, and popular advocate. 


(3) Politically and morally, the. influence of 
De Quincey was also largely identical with that of the 
Lake School. In politics he was, like Wordsworth 
and Southey, an old-fashioned Tory; though he 
showed none of the blind bitterness of Southey against 
the opposite party. He sought the regeneration of 
the world in the retention of all that was best in the 
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old systems, both of politics and of @eligion. His 
papers on religious subjects, even W’ they are 
least orthodox, as in those upon Juda‘s Iscariot aud 
on the Essenes, show a firm belief inthe historical 
truth of Christianity. But at the same‘ time his occa- 
sional allusions to other systems reve tla deep sym- 
pathy with their aims, and a broad-min ded recognition 
of their place in the chain of humar{ development. 
In these points, if he did not surpas'{ Coleridge, he 
was far in advance of Southey and tven of Words- 
worth. | 


STYLE. 


No notice of De Quincey, however brief, would be 


complete without some reference to his style, on which 
his chief claim to distinction rests. He himself was 
never tired either of the Jabour of polishing his sen- 
tences, or of drawing attention, with a not unnatural 
' pride, to their careful elaboration. Indeed, to him 
the thought was nothing till it had been set in beauti- 
ful words. Dr. Johnson had said that language 
was the dress of thought; De Quincey, like Words- 
worth, insisted that language was the incarnation of 
thought. Ideas may exist in a nebulous or cloudy 
state before they are put into words; but when once 
they have been adequately translated into language 
the words are the thought. This is true poetry-—to 
catch the floating ideas of the time and embody (not 
dress or adorn) them in language which shall thence- 
forward be inseparable from them. Destroy the ex- 
pression, and the thought itself seems to perish. 
Thus it has been pointed ont that Milton’s lines, 


‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,’ 


convey an idea that had often been expressed betore ; 
but the perfection of expression has made a new 
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thought, to which the language is so suited that the 
two, the thought and the expression, make but one. 
To De Quincey the style was the man. He himself 
wished to be judged by his style. His idolatry of 
Milton was based upon the perfection of Milton’s 
manner. ‘ We insist,’ he says in one place, ‘on the 
growing necessity of style as a practical interest of 
daily life. Hence the value of a study of De Quincey 
to all earnest students of English literature. Few 
men have ever been more careful than he to find the 
right word and to set the right word in the right 
place. He tried to find a word which should not only 
express accurately the exact idea he intended to con- 
vey, but should also by its accent and emphasis fall 
harmoniously into the sentence. In one passage he 
tells us that such a word as ‘ master-builder’ was 
always abhorrent to his ear. ‘O reader, would that 
thou couldest guess half the labour I have taken for 
the evasion of cacophony ’—in which very sentence, 
by his choice of two sounding words to close it, he 
gives another example of this very endeavour. Thus 
for mingled accuracy and harmony De Quincey stands 
almost unrivalled in modern English literature ; and 
while a man who had carefully read through his 
sixteen volumes of essays could hardly fail to have 
acquired much curious and useful knowledge, he 
would, if observant and sensitive, have obtained the 
far greater power of a knowledge of what the English 
language can do at its best. Take for example the 
first passage in the second part of the ‘ Mail-coach,’ 
the preliminary reverie on Sudden Death. It is not 
too much to say that hardly a word could be altered, 
that hardly the position of a word could be altered, 
without spoiling the effect. In the sentence, ‘sudden 
as the danger which it affronts, must be any effort by 
which such an evasion can be accomplished,’ let us 
try the effect of transposing it into what seems a more 
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natural order. ‘ Any effort by which such an evasion 
can be accomplished must be as sudden as the danger 
which it affronts. Who does not perceive, when 
reading this sentence in its relation to its surround- 
ings, that it has lost greatly by the change? Still 
more so, if for either of the two most emphatic and 
startling words in it, we substitute others; if for 
‘affronts’ we substitute ‘ meets’ or ‘ faces,’ if for 
‘evasion’ we substitute ‘escape’ or ‘flight <A 
similar trial with almost any other sentence will reveal 
similar results, and show how, by a union of instine- 
tive sense with careful labour, De Quincey succeeds 
in giving his sentences invariably the exact form 
necessary for producing the due correspondence be- 
tween thought and expression, both in accuracy and 
in harmony. 


This is why he avails himself equally of the two 
halves of our language, the Saxon and the Latin. 
Where he wants simplicity he uses the former ; where 
he wants magnificence he avails himself of the latter. 
He-had none of that feeling which prompts so many 
writers now-a-days to impoverish themselves by neg- 
lecting one or other of the two branches of our tongue. 
‘ Both,’ he says in one place, ‘ are indispensable, and 
both (if I may be pardoned for a slight misuse of 
terms) are equally indispensable.’ There is little need 
to supply any examples of his mastery over all forms 
of the language. Perhaps, for its mingling of Latin 
and Saxon words in due proportions, the last four or 
five pages of the second section of our subject may 
serve as a good type of many others. 


A distinction drawn by De Quincey himself, after 
Coleridge, is of immense importance in understanding 
his literary position. This is the distinction between 
the Literature of Knowledge and the Literature of 
Power. The literature of knowledge, dealing with 
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actual matters of fact, being, as the phrase is, objective 
rather than subjective, is in De Quincey’s opinion less 
likely to be permanent than the literature of power. 
For example, a work of science, written at the present 
day, will probably be much less read a hundred years 
hence than a novel or a poem, though it may demand 
no less ability. And this for two reasons; first, that the 
_ book may soon, as a record of facts and theories, be 
superseded by later books, and secondly, that such a 
work lends itself less easily than others to graces of 
style, on which ultimately all permanence depends. 
Hence, while De Quincey by no means neglected the 
literature of knowledge, he rested far higher hopes on 
his essays in the domain of Power. His essays on 
Political Economy, his papers on the Caesars, may be 
superseded as new light is brought to bear on the 
subjects treated ; but nothing can ever supersede the 
Suspiria de Profundis or large portions of the Confes- 
sions. A paper like the Revolt of the Tartars is a 
curious mingling of both styles. 


One form of this Literature of Power De Quincey 
claimed as almost his own. It was the Prose Poem. 
In this style of writing he ventured to leave the 
ordinary paths altogether, and to indulge in flights of 
musical fancy such as we usually find only in poetry. 
In such a style, of course, everything depends on 
absolute harmony between thought and expression. 
A shght jar, a little rift in the lute, is sufficient to 
produce the change from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Such a style is the one adopted in the third paper of 
our series, the Dream Fugue. Other papers of the 
same kind are ‘ Joan of Arc’ and the Dream Vision of 
the Infinite at the close of the essay on Lord Rosse’s 
Telescope. Whether De Quincey was absolutely ori- 
ginal in this, as he fancied, may be doubted. Jean 
Paul Richter, in Germany, had tried the experiment 
before him ; and the Dream Vision is but an imitation 
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of Jean Paul that has far surpassed its model. Those 
who wish for a specimen of Jean Paul’s writing may 
find one of his ‘ Visions’ translated by Carlyle in 
his essay on Richter. Original or not, however, 
De Quincey remains the most famous exponent of this 
kind of style; and occasionally he reaches the ab- 
solute ne plus ultra of perfection in it, as in the 
Dream Vision and in the passage on the ‘ Three Ladies 
of Sorrow’ in the Suspiria de Profundis. But the 
path at this height is so narrow that even he some- 
times totters ; and while it is these passages that excite 
most wonder and are perhaps DeQuincey’s best claim 
to immortality, it is just these passages which it is 
best not to attempt to imitate. 


Nevertheless, magnificent as his style occasionally 
is, and though at its worst it is never common or 
ordinary, yet it does not escape some of the faults 
which seem inseparable from fugitive composition. 
De Quincey’s contributions to Blackwood have sur- 
vived, because they were so much better than the 
other papers in Magazines of that day; but they 
remain contributions to Blackwood nevertheless. Some 
of these faults we shall point out. There is often a 
want of proportion in the essays. Owing either to 
his own temperament, or to the imperative commands 
of his editor, he often has to finish off in a few lines a 
paper which, to judge from the diffuseness of its com- 
mencement, ought to have occupied at least twice the 
are allotted to it. His essay on Milton’s use of 
the heathen mythology is an example of this. He 
spends pages in introductory demolishing of other 
people’s opinions, and has but one left for the illus- 
tration of his own. 


Still further, the ‘go’ and popularity of an ephe- 
meral paper are often immensely enhanced by a deft 
use of present-day talk. But when, in after years, 
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the essay is read in cold blood, when the nine-days’ 
wonder has been forgotten, much of the effervescence 
has lett the writing, and it appears stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Such is the case with some of the 
obscurer allusions of De Quincey—e. g., the story of 
Waterton and the Crocodile, recorded in paragraph 16 
of “The Glory of Motion,” which now needs a footnote 
to redeem it from absolute insipidity. 


Allied to this, is the fault of general obscurity of 
allusion. De Quincey’s mind was such a storehouse 
of recondite learning, and his memory was so capa- 
cious, that what to him was familiar often seems to 
others a display of pedantry. He overwhelms his 
readers with his erudition as he quoted Virgil to the 
coach-driver, and with much the same result. 


A certain heaviness of humour may often be noted 
-inhim. His humour generally consists in violent 
contrasts. He takes an idea, absurd or otherwise, 
and works it sometimes almost to death. Even in the 
famous ‘ Murder as a Fine Art’ this fault is notice- 
able, and in the first part of the ‘Glory of Motion’ 
we shall see that he sometimes does not know where 
to stop. So too, in his usé of slang words, of vulga- 
rities of speech, he often causes a shock of repulsion 
where he merely means to move laughter. The ex- 
treme exuberance of language sounds with a false ring. 


But, alike to appreciate his merits and defects, a 
close study of his style, and a thorough knowledge of 
English, are imperatively necessary. A careful, close 
following of such an essay as the ‘ Glory of Motion,’ 
tracing the connection of the sentences with one 
another, marking their internal harmony, and noting 
all their felicities of phrase, needs an English scholar 
to do justice to it, but will do more than almost any- 
thing else to make the English scholar. 
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The following are some of the dates important to 
remember in reference to the period in which De Quincey 
flourished :— 


Birra or Wordsworth at oe 
Birra or Scorr me i iy ae 
Birt oF COLERIDGE ... a . ea 
_ Brera or SoutHsy 7 ... 1774 
Death OF JOHNSON... | oe 
’ Birra or De Quincey... & i. 
Birra oF Byron ik fe ... 2788 
Birth OF SHELLEY .... eb vee, eee 
‘LyricaAL BALLADS’ PUBLISHED on 
SourHEY Porr LAvrEAtrE ee oc 'oee 
CONFESSIONS OF AN Optum-Earer os eee 
- Deatu or Byron toe VP ... 1624 
DeatsH oF Scorr a My ... 1882 
Dears OF COLERIDGE ... ai ... 18384 
Death oF SouTHEY .... ee ... 1848 
Worpsworta Port LAUREATE ... 1848 
Tue ‘ EncitisH Mam Coacn’... . ... 1849 
DearH or WorpDsworTH ae .. 1ene 
Dears or De Quincey ‘is ... 1859 
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THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH.* 
ene Tan Glory or Morion. 


WOME twenty or more years before I matriculated 
at Oxford, Mr. Palmer, at that time M. P. for 
Bath, had accomplished two things, very hard 


to do on our little planet, the Earth, however cheap 


they may be held by eccentric people in comets : he 
had invented mail coaches, and he had married the 
daughter of a.duke.t He was, therefore, just twice as 


* In October 1849° there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine ax 
article entitled “‘ The English Mail-Coach, or the Glory of Motion.” 
There was no intimation that it was to be continued ; but in Decem- 
ber 1849 there followed in the same magazine an article in two sec- 
tions, headed by & paragraph explaining that it was by the author 
of the previous article in the October number, and was to be taken 
in connexion with that article. One of the sections of this second 
article was entitled “ The Vision of Sudden Death,’ and the other 
“ Dream- Fugue on the above theme of Sudden Death. When De Quincey 
revised the papers in 1854 for republication in volume iv. of the Col- 
lective Edition of his writings, he brought the whole under the one 
general title of “ The English Mail-Coach,” dividing the text, as at 
present, into three sections or chapters, the first with the sub-title 


The Glory of Motion, the second with the sub-title The Vision of 


Sudden Death, and the third with the sub-title Dream- Fugue, founded 
on the preceding theme of Sudden Death. Great care was bestowed on 
the revision. Passages that had appeared in the magazine articles 
were omitted ; new sentences were inserted; and the language was 
retouched thruughout.—MAsson. 


+ Mr. John Paimer, a native of Bath, and from about 1768 the 
energetic proprietor of the Theatre Royal in that city, had been led, 
by the wretched state in those days of the means of intercommunica- 
tion between Bath and London, and his own consequent difficulties in 
arranging for a punctual succession of good actors at his theatre, to 
turn his attention to the improvement of the whole system of Post- 
Office conveyance. and of locomotive machinery generally, in the 
British Islands. The result was a scheme for superseding, on the 
great roads at least, the then existing system of sluggish and 
irregular stage-coaches, the property of private persons and com- 
panies, by a new system of government coaches, in connexion with 
the Post-Office, carrying the mails, and also a regulated number of 
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great a man as Galileo, who did certainly invent (or, 
which is the same thing,* discover) the satellites of 
Jupiter, those very next things extant to mail-coaches . 
in the two capital pretensions of speed and keeping 
time, but, on the other hand, who did not marry the 
daughter of a duke. 


2. ‘These mail-coaches, as organized by Mr. Palmer, 
are entitled to a circumstantial notice from myself, 
having had so large a share in developing the anar- 
chies of my subsequent dreams: an ageucy which 
they accomplished, Ist, through velocity at that time 
unprecedented—for they first revealed the glory of 
motion; 2dly, through grand effects for the eye 
between lamp-light and the darkness upon solitary 
roads ; 3dly, through animal beauty and power so 
often displayed in the class of horses selected for this 
mail service ; 4thly, through the conscious presence of 


passengers, with clock-work precision, at a rate of comparative 
speed, which he hoped should ultimately be not less than ten miles 
an hour. The opposition tothe scheme was, of course, enormous; 
coach-proprietors, innkeepers, the Post-Office officials themselves, 
were all against Mr. Palmer; he was voted a crazy enthusiast and 
a public bore. Pitt, however, when the scheme was. submitted to 
him, recognised its feasibility ; on the 8th of August 1784 the first 
mail-coach on Mr. Palmer’s plan started from London at 8 o'clock 
in the morning and reached Bristol at 11 o’clock at night; and- 
from that day the success of the new system was assured.—Mr 
Palmer himself, having been appointed Surveyor and Comptroller- 
General of the Post-Office, took rank as an eminent and wealthy 
public man, M.P. for Bath and what not, and lived till 1815. 
DeQuincey makes it one of his distinctions that he “ had married the 
daughter of a duke ;” and in a footnote to that paragraph he gives 
the lady’s name ‘“ Lady Madeline Gorden.”» From an old Debrett. 
however, I learn that Lady Madelina Gordon, second daughter of 4 
Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, was first married, on the 3rd of 
April 1789, to Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart., and next, on the 25th of 
November 1805, to Charles Palmer, of Lockley Park, ‘Berks, Bs "a 
If Debrett is right, her second husband was not the John Px of 
Mail-Coach celebrity, and De Quincey is wrong.—M. 


* “ The same thing :’—Thus in the calendar of the Church Pes 
vals, the discovery of the true cross (by Helen. the mother © 
Constantine) is recorded (and, one might think, with the expres: 
consciousness of sarcasm) as the Invention of the Cross. 
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‘a central intellect, that,in the midst of vast distances* 
—of storms, of darkness, of danger—overruled all ob- 
eo into one steady co-operation to a national result. 
For my own feeling, this post-office service spoke as 
by some mighty orchestra, where a thousand instru- 
ments, all disregarding each other, and so far. in 
danger of discord, yet all obedient as slaves to the 
supreme baton of some great leader, terminate in a per- 
fection of harmony hke that of heart, brain, and lungs 
ina ,healthy animal organization. But, finally, that 
particular element in this whole combination which 
most impressed myself, and through which it is that 
to this hour Mr. Palmer’s mail-coach system tyran- 
nises over my dreams by terror and terrific beauty, lay 
‘in the awful political mission which at that time it ful- 
filled. The mail-coach it was that distributed over 
the face of the land, lke the opening of apocalyptic 
vials, the heart-shaking news of Trafalgar, of Sala- 
manca, of Vittoria, of Waterloo.t These were the har- 
vests that, in the grandeur of their reaping, redeemed 
the tears and blood in which they had been sown. 
Neither was the meanest peasant so much below the 
erandeur and the sorrow of the times as to confound 
battles such as these, which were gradually moulding 
the destinies of Christendom, with the vulgar conflicts 
‘of ordinary warfare, so often no more than gladiatorial 
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trials of national prowess. The victories of England : 


_in this stupendous contest rose of themselves as natu- 
‘ral Te Deums to heaven ; and it was felt by the thought- 
ful that such victories, at such a crisis of general 
prostration, were not more beneficial to ourselves than 
-imally to France, our enemy, and to the nations of all 


_ . * © Vast distances :?’~-One case was familiar to mail-voach travel- 
_ lers where two mails in opposite directions, north and south, start- 
ing at the same minute from points six tandred miles apart, met 
almost constantly at a particular bridge which bisected the total 
_ distance. . : 

“+ Battle of Trafalgar, Nelson’s last victory, 21st October 1805; 
' Battle of Salamanca, 22d July 1812; Battle of Vittoria, 21st June 
1818 5 Rattle 2 Waterloo, 18th June 1815.—M. 
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western or central Europe, through whose pasillani- 
mity it was that the French domination had pros- 
pered.’ | 


3. The mail-coach, as the national organ for pub- 
lishing these mighty events, thus diffusively influential, 
became itself a spiritualised and glorified object to an 
impassioned heart ; and naturally, in the Oxford of that 
day, all hearts were impassioned, as being all (or nearly 
all) in early manhood. In most universities there is one 
single college ; in Oxford there were five-and-twenty, 
all of which were peopled by young men, the élite of 
their own generation ; not boys, but mem: none under 
eighteen. In some of these many colleges the custom 
permitted the student to keep what are called “ short 
terms ;” that is, the four terms of Michaelmas, Lent, 
Easter, and Act, were kept by a residence, in the 
aggregate, of ninety-one days, or thirteen weeks. 
Under this interrupted residence, it was possible that 
a student might have a reason for going down to 


his home four times in the year. This made eight 


journeys to and fro. But, as these homes lay dispersed 
through all the shires of the island, and most of us 
disdained all coaches except his majesty’s mail, no 
city out of London could pretend to so extensive a 
connexion with Mr. Palmer’s establishment as Oxford. — 
Three mails, at the least, I remember as passing — 
every day through Oxford, and benefiting by my © 
personal patronage—viz. the Worcester, the Glouces- — 
ter, and the Holyhead mail. Naturally, therefore, — 
it became a point of some interest with us, whose 
journeys revolved every six weeks on an average, fo _ 
look a little into the executive details of the ae 
With some of these Mr. Palmer had no concern; 
they rested upon bye-laws enacted by posting-houses — 
for their own benefit, and upon other bye-laws, equally 
stern, enacted by the inside passengers for the ill pa 
tion of their own haughty exclusiveness. These las 
were of a nature to rouse our scorn; from which thi 


95 transition was not very long to system:’‘em 4 ve : 
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Up to this time, say 1804, or 1805 (the year of 
Trafalgar), it had been the fixed assumption of the 
four inside people (as an old tradition of all public 
4 carriages derived from the reign of Charles II) that \. . 
 \they, the illustrious quaternion, constituted a porcelain. 100 
variety of the human race, whose dignity would have 
~) been compromised by exchanging one word of civility 
“with the three miserable delf-ware outsides. Even 
to have kicked an outsider might have been held to 
/ attaint the foot concerned in that operation, so that, 105 
_ perhaps, it would have required an act of Parliament 
to restore its purity of blood. What words, then, 
could express the horror, and the sense of treason, 
in that case, which had happened, where all three 
outsides (the trinity of Pariahs*) made a vain attempt 110 
to sit down at the same breakfast-table or dinner- 
table with the consecrated four? | myself witnessed 
such an attempt; and on that occasion a benevolent 
old gentleman endeavoured to soothe his three holy 
associates, by suggesting that, if the outsides were 115 
indicted for this criminal attempt at the next assizes, 
the court would regard it as a case of junacy or 
delirium tremens rather than of treason. England 
jae much of her grandeur to the depth of the 
aristocratic element in her social composition, when 120 
| pulling against her strong democracy. Jam not the 
man to laugh at it. But sometimes, undoubtedly, it 
expressed itself in comic shapes. The course taken 
with the infatuated outsiders, in the particular attempt 
which I have noticed, was that the waiter, beckoning 125 
them away from tle privileged salle-a-manger, sang 
out, ‘This way, my good men,’ and then enticed 
these good men away to the kitchen. But that plan 
had not alwaysanswered. Sometimes, though rarely, 
cases occurred where the intruders, being stronger 130 
than usual, or more vicious than usual, resolutely 


* This word Pariah for “social onteast” (from the name of the 
lowest of the Hindoo ranks) was a favourite word in De Quincey’s 
fot ocabulary, for which he often found very serious use.——M. 
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refused to badge, and so far carried their point as 
to have a separate table arranged for themselves in 
a corner of the general room. Yet, if an Indian 
sereen could be found ample enough to plant them 
out from the very eyes of the high table, or dais, it 
then became possible to assume as a fiction of law that 
the three delf fellows, after all, were not present. 
They could be ignored by the porcelain men, under the 
maxim that objects notappearing and objects not exist- 
ing are governed by the same logical construction.* | 


4. Such being, at that time, the usage of mail- 
coaches, what was to be done by us of young Oxford ? 
We, the most aristocratic of people, who were ad- 
dicted to the practice of looking down superciliously 
even upon the insides themselves as often very ques- 
tionable characters—were we, by voluntarily going 
outside, to court indignities ? If our dress and bear- 
ing sheltered us generally from the suspicion of being 
“raft” (the name at that period for “snobs’t) we 
really were such constructively by the place we as- 
sumed. If we did not submit to the deep shadow of 
eclipse, we entered at least the skirts of its penumbra. 
And the analogy of theatres was valid against us,— 
where no man can complain of the annoyances inci- 
dent to the pit or gallery, having his instant remedy 
in paying the higher price of the boxes. But the 
soundness of this analogy we disputed. In the case 
of the theatre, it cannot be pretended that the infe- 
rior situations have any separate attractions, unless 
the pit may be supposed to have an advantage for 
the purposes of the critic or the dramatic reporter. 
But the critic or reporter is a rarity. For most peo- 


* De non apparentibux, etc. | De non apparentibus et non existen- 
tibus eadem est lex }. 


+ ‘‘ Snobs,” and its antithesis, ‘‘ nobs,’ arose among the internal 
factions of shoemakers perhaps ten years later. Possibly enough, — 
the terms may have existed much earlier; bat they were then fiest 
made known, picturesquely and effectively, by a trial at some assi- 
zes which happened to fix the public attention. jo 
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ple, the sole benefit is in the price. Now, on the cone 
trary, the outside of the mail had its own incommuni- 
cable advantages. These we could not forgo. The 
higher price we would willingly have paid, but not 
the price connected with the condition of riding 
_ inside ; which condition we pronounced jtisufferable. 
“he air, the freedom of prospect, the proximity to the 
hekabs: the elevation of seat: these were what we re- 
quired ; but, above all, the certain anticipation of 
purchasing occasional opportunities of driving. 


5. Such was the difficulty which pressed us ; and 
under the coercion of this difficulty we instituted a 
searching inquiry into the true quality and valuation 
of the different apartments about the mail. We con- 
ducted this inquiry on metaphysical principles ; and it 
was ascertained satisfactorily that the roof of the 
coach, which by some weak men had been called the 
attics, and by some the garrets, was in reality the 
drawing-room ; in which drawing-room the box was 
the chief ottoman or sofa ; whilst it appeared that the 
inside, which had been traditionally regarded as the 
only room tenantable by gentlemen, was, in fact, the 
coal-cellar in disguise. 


6. Great wits jump. The very same idea had not 

long before struck the celestial intellect of China. 
Amongst the presents carried out by our first em- 
bassy to that country was a state-coach. It had been 
specially selected as a personal gift by George III; 
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but the exact mode of using it was an intense mys- — 


tery to» Pekin. The ambassador, indeed (Lord 
Macartney), had made some imperfect explanations 
upon this point ; but, as his excellency communicated 
these in diplomatic whisper at the very moment of his 
departure, the celestial intellect was very feebly illumi- 
nated, and it became necessary to call a cabinet coun- 
cil on the grand state question, “Where was the 
Kmperor to sit?” The hammer-cloth happened to be 
unusnally gorgeous; and, partly on that considera- 


200 
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rebn but partly also because the box offered the wat 
"elevated seat, was nearest to the moon, and undeni- 
ably went foremost, it was resolved by acclamation 
205 that the box was the imperial throne, and, for the 
scoundrel who drove,—he might sit where he could 
find a perch. The horses, therefore, being harnessed, 
solemnly his imperial majesty ascended his new Kng- 

_ lish throne under a flourish of trumpets, having the 
210 first lord of the treasury on his right hand, and the 
chief jester on his left. Pekin gloried in the spec- 
tacle ; and in the whole flowery people, construetively 
present by representation, there was but one discon- 
tented person, and that was the coachman. This 
215 mutinous individual audaciously shouted, “ Where am 
Itosit?’ But the privy council, incensed by his 
disloyalty, unanimously opened the door, and kieked 

' him into the inside. He had all the inside places to 
himself ; but such is the rapacity of ambition that he 

220 was still dissatisfied. “I say,’ he cried out in an 
extempore petition addressed to the emperor through 

the window—* I say, how am | to catch hold of the 
reins ¢’’—“ Anyhow,” was the imperial answer; “don’t 
trouble me, man, in my glory. How catch the r¢ us ¢ 
225 Why, through the windows, through the keyhol 
_  —anyhow.” Finally this contumacious whman 
lengthened the check-strings into a sort of jury “reins 
communicating with the horses; with these he e 
as steadily as “Pekin had any right to expect. The 
230 emperor returned after the briefest of cirouite’ he 
descended in great pomp from his throne, with the 
severest resolution never to remount it. A publie . 
thanksgiving was ordered for his majesty’s happy 
escape from the disease of broken neck ; and the state- 
235 coach was dedicated thenceforward as a votive offer- 
ing to the god Fo Fo—whom the learned more aceu- 

rately called Fi Fi.* 


eu 


r. 


* This paragraph isa caricature ofa story told in Staunton’s 
Accoun: of the Earl of Macartney’s Embassy to China in 1792.—M. 
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7. A revolution of this same Chinese character dia 
young Oxford of that era effect in the constitution of 
inail-coach society. It was a perfect French Revolu- 
tion ; and we had good reason to say ca ira.* In fact, 
it soon became too popular. The ‘public ’’—a well- 
known character, particularly disagreeable, though 
slightly respectable, and notorious for affecting the 
chief seats in synagogues—had at first loudly opposed 
this revolution ; but, when the opposition showed 
itself to be ineffedtual, our disagreeable friend went 
into it with headlong zeal. At first it was a sort of 
race between us; and, as the public is usually from 
thirty to fifty years old, naturally we of young 
Oxford, that averaged’about twenty, had the advan- 
tage. Then the public took to bribing, giving fees 
io horse: -keepers, &c., who hired out their persons as 
warming-pans on the box-seat. That, you know, 
was shocking to all moral sonsibiaeee aaiiae. ts 
bribery, said we, and there is an end to all morality,— 
Aristotle’s, Zeno’s, Cicero’s orany body’s. And, besides, 
of what use was oe For we bribed also. een, as 


our bribes, to those of the public, were as five shillings 
to sixpence, here again young Oxford had the advan- 


tage. But the contest was ruinous to the principles 
of the stables connected with the mails. This whole 


_ corporation was constantly bribed, rebribed, and often 


sur-rebribed ; a mail-coach yard was like the hustings 
in a contested election ; and a horse-keeper, ostler, or 
helper, was held by the philosophical at that time to 


be the most corrupt character in the nation. 


8. There was an impression upon the public mind, 
natural enough from the continually augmenting A 
city ofthe mail, but quite erroneous, that an outside 
seat on this class of carriages was a post of danger. 


* Ca tra (“ This will do,” “This is the go)”, a proverb of the 


French Revolutionists when they were hanging the aristocrats in 
the streets, &c., and the burden of one of the popular revolutiovary 
songs—“ Ca ira, ¢a ira, ga ira.”’—M. 
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£ rn the contrary, 1 maintained that, if a man had 
' become nervous from some gipsy prediction in his 
childhood, allocating to a particular moon now a 
275 proaching some unknown danger, and he should 
inquire earnestly, “‘ Whither can I fly for shelter? Is 
a prison the safest retreat ? or a lunatic hospital? or 
the British Museum?” I should have replied, “Oh , 
no; l’ll tell you what todo. Take lodgings fer the 
280 next forty days on the box of his majesty’s mail. 
Nobody can touch you there. Ifit is by bills at ninety 
_ days after date that you are made unhappy—f noters 
NI and protesters are the sort of wretches whose astrolo- 
.gical shadows darken the house of life-—then note you 
285 what I vehemently protest : viz. that, no matter though 
the sheriff and under-sheriff in every county should _ 
be running after you with his posse, touch a hair or) 
your head he cannot whilst you Kéep house and have 
your legal domicile on the box of the mail. It is 
290 felony to stop the mail; even the sheriff cannot do 
that. And aneatra touch of the whip to the leaders 
(no great matter if it grazes the sheriff) at any time 
guarantees your safety.” In fact, a bedroom in a quiet 
house seems a safe enough retreat ; yet it is liable to 
995 its own notorious nuisances—to robbers by night, to 
rats, to fire. But the mail laughs at these terrors. To 
robbers, the answer is packed up und ready for deli- 
very in the barrel of the guard’s blunderbuass. Rats 
again! there are none about mail-coaches, any more. 
_ 300 than snakes in Von Troil’s Iceland ;* except, indeed» 
‘ now and then a parliamentary rat, who always hides — 
Ko Ais shame in what Dhave-shown to be the “ coal- ‘eg 
cellar.” And, as to fire, Il never knew but one ina 
mail-coach ; which was in the Exeter mail, and caused 
305 by an obstinate sailor bound to Devonport. is 
making light of the law and the lawgiver that had 


* “ Von Troil’s Iceland :’—The allusion is to a well-known chapter 
c +}? 4 sc gt : NY ” 
in Von Troil’s work, entitled, “ Concerning the Snakes of Iceland.” — 
The entire chapter consists of these six words —‘' There are no sntkes — 
in Iceland.” 
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set their faces against his offence, insisted on takinp 

up a forbidden seat* in the rear of the roof, from 370 

which he could exchange his own yarns with those 

of the guard. No greater offence was then known 3iv 
*, to mail-coaches ; it was treason, it was lesa _majestas, 
it was by tendency arson ; and the ashes of Jack’s R 
« Pipe, falling amongst the straw of the hinder boot, 
* containing the mail-bags, raised a flame which (aided 
by the wind of our motion) threatened a revolution. 315 
in the republic of letters. Yet even this left the 
“sanctity of the box unviolated. In dignified repose, 

the coachman and myself sat on, resting with benign 

composure upon our knowledge that the fire would 

have to burn its way through four inside passengers 320 

before it could reach ourselves. [I remarked to the 

coachman, with a quotation from Virgil’s Aneid really 

too hackneyed— 


( 


‘* Jam proximus ardet 
” " 9OF 
Ucalegon. 325 


But, recollecting that the Virgilian part of the coach- 
man’s education might have been neglected, I inter- 
preted so far as to say that perhaps at that moment 
the flames were catching hold of our worthy brother 


* «* Porbidden seat :’’ —The very sternest code of rules was enforced 
-apon the mails by the Post-office. Throughout England, only three 
outsides were allowed, of whom one was to sit on the box, and the 
other two immediately behind the box; none, under any pretext, to 
come near the guard; an indispensable caution; since else, under 

he guise of a passenger, a robber might by any one of a thousand 
idvantages—which sometimes are created, but always are favoured, 
dy the animation of frank social intere have disarmed the 
guard. Beyond the Scottish border, the regulation was so far re- 
laxed as to allow of four ontsides, but not relaxed at all as to the 
mode of placing them. One, as before, was seated on the box, and 
the other three on the front of the roof, with a determinate and 
ample separation from the little insulated chair of the guard. This 
relaxation was conceded by way of compensating to Scotland her 
disadvantages in point of population. England, by the superior 
density of her population, might always count upon a large fund of 
profits in the fractional trips of chance passengers riding for short 
‘distances of two or three stages. In Scotland this chance counted 
for much less. And therefore, to make good the deficiency, Scot- 
jand was allowed a compensatory profit upon one extra passenger. 
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“hd inside passenger, Ucalegon. The couchman made 
no answer,—which is my own way when a stranger 
_ addresses me either in Syriac or in Coptic ; but by 
2? his faint sceptical smile he seemed to insinuate that 
he knew better,—for that Ucalegon, as it happened, 
335 was not in the way-bill, and therefore could not have 
been booked. | - 
9. No dignity is perfect which does not at some 
© point ally itself with the mysterious. ‘The connexion 
of the mail with the state and the executive govern- 
340 ment—a connexion obvious, but yet not strictly 
defined—gave to the whole mail establishment an 
official grandeur which did us service on the roads, 
and invested us with seasonable terrors. Not the 
less impressive were those terrors because their legal 
345 limits were imperfectly ascertained. Look at those 
turnpike gates: with what deferential hurry, with 
what an obedient start, they fly open at our approach! 
Look at that long line of carts and carters ahead, 
audaciously usurping the very crest of the road. Ah! 
350 traitors, they do not hear us as yet; but, as soon as 
the dreadful blast of our horn reaches them with 
proclamation of our approach, see with what frenzy 
of trepidation they fly to their horses’ heads, and 
deprecate our wrath by the precipitation of their crane- 
rings. ‘Treason they feel to be their crime ; 
each individual carter feels himself under the ban 
of confiscation and attainder ; his blood is attainted 
through six generations ; and ‘nothing is wanting but 
the headsman and his axe, the block and the sawdust, . 
toclose up the vista of his horrors. What! shall it be | 
within ~henehit of Cay to delay the king’s message 
on the high road ?—to interrupt the great respira- — 
tions, ebb and flood, systole and diastole, of the national 
intercourse ?—to endanger the safety ‘of tidings run-— 
365 ning day and night between all nations and languages? 
Or can it be fancied, amongst the weakest of men, 
that the bodies of the criminals will be given up to ‘ 
their widows for Christian burial? Now, the domi; 
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which were raised as to our powers did more to wrap 
them in terror, by wrapping them in uncertainty, 
than could have been effected by the sharpest defini- 
tions of the law from the Quarter Sessions. We, on 
our parts (we, the collective mail, I mean), did our 
utmost to exalt the idea of our privileges by the 
@insolence with which we wielded them. Whether 
this insolence rested upon law that gave it a sanction, 
or upon conscious power that haughtily dispensed 
with that sanction, equally it spoke from a potential 
station ; and the agent, in each particular insolence 


of the ‘moment, was viewed reverentially, as one * 


having authority. 


-10. Sometimes after breakfast his majesty’s mail 
would become frisky ; and, in its difficult wheelings 
amongst the intricacies of early markets, it would 


upset an apple-cart, a cart loaded with eggs, de. Huge : 


was the affliction and dismay, awful was the smash. 
I, as far as possible, endeavoured in such a case to re- 
present the conscience and moral sensibilities of the 
mail ; and, when wildernesses of eggs were lying 


poached under our horses’ hoofs, then would I stretch ° 


forth my hands in sorrow, saying (in words too cele- 
brated at that time, from the false echoes* of Marengo), 

“¢ Ah! wherefore have we not time to weep over you 2” 
—which was evidently impossible, since, in fact, we 


had not time to laugh over them. ‘Tied to post-office é 


allowance in some cases of fifty minutes for eleven 
miles, could the royal mail pretend to undertake the 
offices of sympathy and condolence ? Could it be ex- 
pected to provide tears for the accidents of the road ? 
If even it seemed to trample on humanity, it did so, | 
felt, in discharge of its own more peremptory duties. 


* “ False echoes :’—Yes, false! for the words ascribed to Napoleon, 
as breathed to the memory of Desaix, never were uttered at all. 
‘hey stand in the same category of theatrical fictions as the ery of 
the foundering line-of-battle ship Vengeur, as the vaunt of Gene- 
rai Cambronne at Waterloo, “‘ La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas” 
or as the repartees of Talleyrand. 
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11. Upholding the morality of the mail, 4 fortiori 
L upheld its rights ; as a matter of duty, I stretched 
to the uttermost its privilege of imperial precedency, 
405 and astonished weak minds by the fendal powers 
which I hinted to be lurking constructively in the 
charters of this proud establishment. Once [ remem- 
ber being on the box of the Holyhead mail, between 
Shrewsbury and Oswestry, when a tawdry thing from 
410 Birmingham, some ‘“'Tallyho” or “ Highflyer,” all 
flaunting with green and gold, came up alongside of 
us. Whata contrast to our royal simplicity of form 
and colour in this plebeian wretch! The single orna- 
ment on our dark ground of chocolate colour was the 
415 mighty shield of the imperial arms, but emblazoned 
in proportions as modest as a signet-ring bears to @ 
seal of office. Kven this was displayed only on a 
single panel, whispering, rather than proclaiming, our 
relations to the mighty state ; whilst the beast from 
420 Birmingham, our green-and-gold friend from false, — 
fleeting, perjured Brummagem, had as much writing 
“ane Pamiting on its sprawling flanks as would have 
puzzled a decipherer from the tombs of Luxor. For 
some time this Birmingham machine ran along by our 
425 side—a piece of familiarity that already of itself seem- 
ed to me sufficiently jacobinical. But all at once a 
movement of the horses announced a desperate inten- 
tion of leaving us behind. ‘“ Do you see that ?” | said 
to the coachman.—*‘ I see,’ was his short answer. He 
430 was wide awake,—yet he waited longer than seemed 
prudent ; for the horses of our audacious opponent » 
had a disagreeable air of freshness and power. But 
his motive was loyal; his wish was that the Birming- 
ham conceit should be full-blown before he froze it~ 
435, When that seemed right, he unloosed, or to speak by 
a stronger word, he sprang, his known resources : he 
slipped our royal horses like cheetahs, or hunting- 
leopards, after the affrighted game. How they could 
retain such a reserve of fiery power after the work 
440 they had accomplished seemed hard to explain. But 
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on ovr side, besides the physical superiority, was a_ 


tower of moral strength, namely, the king’s name, 


“which they upon the adverse faction wanted.” Pas- 


a» 


sing them without an effort, as it seemed, we threw 
them into the rear with so lengthening an interval 
between us as proved in itself the bitterest mockery 
of their presumption ; whilst our guard blew back a 


shattering blast of triumph that was really too pain- 


fully full of derision. 


12. I mention this little incident for its connexion 
with what followed. A Welsh rustic, sitting behind 
me, asked if I had not felt my heart burn within me 
during the progress of the race? I said, with philo- 
sophic calmness, No ; because we were not racing with 
a mail, so that no glory could be gained. In fact, it 
was sufficiently mortifying that such a Birmingham 
thing should dare to challenge us. ‘The Welshman 
replied that he didn’t see that; for thata cat might 
look at a king, and a Brummagem coach might 
lawfully race the Holyhead mail. ‘* Race us, if you 
like,” I replied, “ though even that has an air of sedi- 
tion ; but not beat us. This would have been treason ; 
and for its own sake I am glad that the ‘ Tallyho’ was 
disappointed.” So dissatisfied did the Welshman seem 


; with this opinion that at last | was obliged to tell him 


a very fine story from one of our elder dramatists : 
viz., that once, in some far oriental kingdom, when 
the sultan of all the land, with his princes, ladies, and 
chief omrahs, were flying their falcons, a hawk sud- 


»denly flew at a majestic eagle, and, in defiance of 


the eagle’s natural advantages, in contempt also of 
the eagle’s traditional royalty, and before the whole 
assembled field of astonished spectators from Agra 
and Lahore, killed the eagle on the spot. Amaze- 
ment seized the sultan at the unequal contest, and 
burning admiration for its unparalleled result. He 
commanded that the hawk should be brought before 
him ; he caressed the bird with enthusiasm ; and he 
ordered that, for the commemoration of his matchless 
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courage, a diadem of gold and rubies should be 
solemnly placed on the hawk’s head, but theu that, 
immediately after this solemn coronation, the bird 
should be led off to exeeution, as thé most valiant 
indeed of traitors, but not the less a traitor, as a 
dared to rise rebelliously against his liege lord an 
anointed sovereign, the eagle. “Now,” said | to 
the Welshman, “to you and me, as men of refined * 
sensibilities, how painful it would have been that 
this poor Brummagem brute, the ‘'T'allyho,’ in the 
impossible case of a victory over us, should have 
been crowned with Birmingham tinsel, with paste 
diamonds and Roman pearls, and then led off to in- 
stant execution.’ The Welshman doubted if that 
could be warranted by law. And, when I hinted at 
the 6th of Edward Longshanks, chan. 18, for regulat- 
ing the precedency of coaches, as being probably the 
statute relied on for the capital punishment of such 


_ offences, he replied drily that, if the attempt to pass 


a mail really were treasonable, it was a pity that the 
“Tallyho” appeared to have so imperfect an acquain- 
tance with law. 


13. The modern modes of travelling cannot com- 
pare with the old mail-coach system in grandeur and 
power. They boast of more velocity,—not, however, 
as a consciousness, but as a fact of our lifeless know- 
ledge, resting upon alien evidence: as, for instance, 
because somebody says that we have gone fifty miles 
in the hour, though we are far from feeling it has a 
personal experience ; or upon the evidence of a result, - 
as that actually we find ourselves in York four hours 
after leaving London. Apart from such an assertion, 
or such a result, | myself am little aware of the pace. 
But, seated on the old mail-coach, we needed no evi- 
dence out of ourselves to indicate the velocity. On — 
this system the word was not magna loquimur, as — 
upon railways, but vivimus. Yes, “magna vivime 
we do not make verbal ostentation of our grand 
we realise our grandeurs in act, and in the very ex 
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ence of life.. The vital experience of the glad animal 
sensibilities made doubts impossible on the question 
- of our speed; we heard our speed, we saw it, we felt 
itasa thrilling ; and ‘this speed was not the product 
of blind insensate agencies, that lad no sympathy to 

- give, but was incarnated in the fiery eyeballs of the 
» noblest amongst brutes, in his dilated nostril, spasimod- 


i¢ muscles, and thunder- -beating hoofs. The sensi- 


bihty of the horse, uttering itself in the maniac light 
of his eye, might be the last vibration of such a move- | 
ment; the glory of Salamanca might be the first. 
Bat the intervening links that connected them, that 
spread the earthquake of battle into the eyeball of 
- the horse, were the heart of man and its electric thrill- 
ings—kindling in the rapture of the fiery strife, and 
then propagating its own tumuits by contagiors 
shouts and gestures to the heart of his servant the 
horse. But now, on the new system of travelling, iron 


tubes and boilers have disconnected man’s heart from 


be 
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_ the ministers of his locomotion. Nile nor Trafalgar | 


has power to raise an extra bubble in a steam-kettle. 
The galvanic cycle is broken up for ever; man’s im- 
-perial nature no longer sends itself forward through 
the electric sensibility of the horse ; the inter-agencies 
-are gone in the mode of communication between the 


540 


horse and his master out of which grew so many as-. - 


pects of subhmity under accidents of mists that hid, 
or sudden blazes that revealed, of mobs that agitated, 
or midnight solitudes that awed. Tidings fitted to 
convulse all nations must henceforwards travel by 
| culinary process ; and the trumpet that once announ- 
ced from afar the laurelled mail, heart-shaking when 
heard ‘screaming on the wind ahd proclaiming itselt 
through the darkness to every village or solitary 
house on its route, has now given way tor ever to the 
pot-wallopings of the boiler. Thus have perished 
multiform openings for public expressions of interest, 
scenical yet natural, in great national tidings,—for 


revelations of faces and groups that could not offer 
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themselves amongst the fluctuating mobs of a railway 
station. The gatherings of gazers about a laurelled 
mail had one centre, and acknowledged one sole 
interest. But the crowds attending at a railway station 
have as little unity as running water, and owns many 
centres as there are separate carriages in the train. ~ 

14. How else, for example, than as a constant 
watcher for the dawn, and for the London mail that 
in summer months entered about daybreak amongst 
the lawny thickets of Marlborough forest, couldst 
thou, sweet Fanny of: the Bath road, have become | 
the glorified inmate of my dreams? -Yet Fanny, as 
the loveliest young woman for face and person that 
perhaps in my whole life I have beheld, merited the 
station which even now, from a distance of forty years, 
she holds in my dreams; yes, though by links of 
natural association she brings along with her a troop 
of dreadful creatures, fabulous and not fabulous, that 
are more abominable to the heart than Fanny and 
the dawn are delightful. 

15. Miss Fanny of the Bath road, strictly speaking, 
lived at a mile’s distance from that road, but came 
so continually to meet the mail that I on my frequent 
transits rarely missed her, and naturally connected her 
image with the great thoroughfare where only I had 
ever seen her. Why she came so punctually I do not 
exactly know; but I believe with some burden of 
commissions, to be executed in Bath, which had 
gathered to her own residence as a central rendezvous 
for converging them. The mail-coachman who drove 
the Bath mail and wore the royal livery* happened 

* “ Wore the royal livery :’—The general impression was that 
the royal livery belonged of right to the mail-conchmen ‘as their 
professional dress. But that was an error. Tothe guard it did 
belong, I believe, and was obviously essential as an official warrant, 
and as a means of instant identification for his person, in the 
discharge of his important public duties. But the coachman, and 
especially if his place in the series did not connect him immediately 
with London and the General Post-Office, obtained the scarlet coat 


only as an honorary distinction after long (or, if not long, trying 
and special) service. 
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to be Fanny’s grandfather. A good man he was, 
that loved his beautiful granddaughter, and, loving 590 
her wisely, was vigilant over her deportment in any 
case where young Oxford might happen to be con- 
eerned. Did my vanity then suggest that I myself, 
individually, could fall within the line of his terrors ? 

, Certainly not, as regarded any physical pretensions 595 
that I could plead ; for Fanny (asa chance passenger 
from her own neighbourhood once told me) counted 
in her train a hundred and ninety-nine professed ad- 
mirers, if not open aspirants to'her favour; and pro- 
bably not one of the whole brigade but excelled my- 600 
self in personal advantages. Ulysses even, with the 
unfair advantage of his accursed bow, could hardly | > 
have undertaken that amount of suitors. So the |— 
danger might have seemed slight—only that woman 
is universally aristocratic ; it is amongst her nobilities 605 

_ of heart that she is so. Now, the aristocratic distinc- 

_ tions in my favour might easily with Miss Fanny have 

‘compensated my physical deficiencies. Did I then 
make love to Fanny? Why, yes; about as much love 
as one could make whilst the mail was changing hor- 610 
ses—a process which, ten years later, did not occupy 
above eighty seconds ; but then,—viz. about Waterloo 

-—it occupied five times eighty. Now, four hundred 
seconds offer a field quite ample enough for whispering 
into a young woman’s ear a great deal of truth, and 6J5 
(by way of parenthesis) some trifle of falsehoo 
Grandpapa did right, therefore, to watch me. Ar 
yet, as happens too often to the grandpapas of eart 
in a contest with the admirers of granddaughters, ho 
vainly would he have watched me had I meditateu /’ 690 
any evil whispers to Fanny! She, it is my belief. 4 
would have protected herself against any man’s Ove 
suggestion. But he, as the result showed, could 1~ 
have intercepted the opportunities for such sug’, j,4 
tions. Yet, why not? Was he not active? Wyrthirty- 
not blooming? Blooming he was as Fanny he;entleman 


v naturalist, 


“ Say, all our praises why should lords 
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Stop, that’s not the line. 


** Say, all our roses why should girls engross ?”’ 


630 The coachman showed rosy blossoms on his face deep- 
er even than his granddaughter’s—-his being drawn 
from the ale-cask, Fanny’s from the fountains of the 
dawn. But, in spite of his blooming face, some 
infirmities he had; and one particularly in which he 7 

635 too much resembled a crocodile. This lay in a mon- 
strous inaptitude for turning round. ‘The crocodile, 
I presume, owes that inaptitude to the absurd length 
of his back ; but in our grandpapa it arose rather — 
from the absurd breadth ot his back, combined, possi- 

640 bly, with some growing stiffness in his legs. Now, 
upon this crocodile infirmity of his | planted a human 
advantage for tendering my homage to Miss Fanny. 
In defiance of all his honourable vigilance, no sooner 
had he presented to us his mighty Jovian back (what 

645 a field for displaying to mankind his royal scarlet !), 
whilst inspecting professionally the buckles, the straps, 
and the silvery turrets* of his harness, than I raised 
Miss Fanny’s hand to my lips, and, by the mixed 
tenderness and respectfulness of my manner, caused 

650 her easily to understand how happy it would make 
me to rank upon her list as No. 10 or 12: in which 
case a few casualties amongst her lovers (and, observe, 


\~ they hanged liberally in those days) might have 
' promoted me speedily to the top of the tree; as, on 
. 655 the other hand, with how much loyalty of submission 


I acquiesced by anticipation in her award, supposing 
that she should plant me in the very rearward of her 


* “ Turrets :’— As one who loves and venerates Chaucer for his 
prorivalled merits of tenderness, of picturesque characterisation, 
beled of narrative skill, I noticed with great pleasure that the word 
and “ettes is used by him to designate the little devices through — 
discha! the reins are made to pass (“ torettz fyled rounde” occurs — 
especia? 1294 of the Knightes Tale; where, however, the refe 
with Lor® borsetrappings.—M.| This same word, in the same 
only as a, heard uniformly used by many scores of illustrious m 
and specia” to whose confidential friendship | had the honour ¢ 

sitted in my younger days. 
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favour, as No. 199+1. Most truly I loved this 
beautiful and ingenuous girl; and, had it not been 
for the Bath mail, timing all courtships by post-office 
allowance, heaven only knows what might have come 
of it. People talk of being over head and ears in 


660 


_ love ; now, the mail was the cause that I sank only | 


_ over ears in love,—which, you know, still left a trifle 
~ of brain to overlook the whole conduct of the affair. 


16. Ah, reader! when I look back upon those 

days, it seems to me that all things change—all things 
perish. ‘‘ Perish the roses and the palms of kings :” 
perish even the crowns and trophies of Waterloo: 
thunder and lightning are not the thunder and light- 
ning which I remember. Roses are degenerating. 
The Fannies of our island—though this I say with 
reluctance—are not visibly improving; and the Bath 
Road is notoriously superannuated. Crocodiles, you 
will say, are stationary. Mr. Waterton tells me that 
the crocodile does not change,—that a cayman, in fact, 
. or an alligator, is Just as good for riding upon as he 
was in the time of the Pharaohs. That may be ; but the 
reason is that the crocodile does not live fast—he is a 
slow coach. I believe it is generally understood 
among naturalists that the crocodile is a blockhead. 
It is my own impression that the Pharaohs were also 
~ blockheads. Now, as the Pharaohs and the crocodile 
domineered over Egyptian society, this accounts fora 
‘singular mistake that prevailed through innumerable 
generations on the Nile. ‘The crocodile made the 
ridiculous blunder of supposing man to be meant 
chiefly for his own eating. Man, taking a different 
view of the subject, naturally met that mistake by 
-.another: he viewed the crocodile as a thing some- 
times to worship, but always to run away from. And 
this continued till Mr. Waterton* changed the rela- 


* “ Mr, Waterton” :—Had the reader lived through the last 
generation, he would not need to be told that, some thirty or thirty- 
five years back, Mr. Waterton, a distinguished country gentleman 
of ancient family in Northumberland [Charles Waterton, naturalist, 
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tions between the animals. The mode of escaping 
from the reptile he showed to be not by running 
away, but by leaping on its back booted and spurred. 
The two animals had misunderstood each other. The 
use of the crocodile has now been cleared up—viz. to 
be ridden ; and the final cause of man is that he may 
improve the health of the crocodile by riding him 
a-foxhunting before breakfast. And it is pretty certain 
that any crocodile who has been regularly hunted 
through the season, and is master of the weight he 
carries, will take a six-barred gate now as well as 
ever he would have done in the infancy of the 
pyramids. . 

17. If, therefore, the crocodile does not change, al! 
things else undeniably do: even the shadow of the 
pyramids grows less. And often the restoration in 
vision of Fanny and the Bath road makes me too 
pathetically sensible of that truth. Out of the dark- 
ness, if | happen to call back the image of Fanny, 
up rises suddenly from a gulf of forty years a rose 
in June; or, if I think for an instant of the rose in 
June, up rises the heavenly face of Fanny. One 
after the other, like the antiphonies.in the choral 
service, rise Fanny and the rose in June, then back 
again the rose in June and Fanny. Then come both 
together, as in a chorus—roses and Fannies, Fannies 
and roses, without end, thick as blossoms in paradise. 
Then comes a venerable crocodile, in a royal livery 
of scarlet and gold, with sixteen capes; and the 
crocodile is driving four-in-hand from the box of the 
Bath mail. And suddenly we upon the mail are 
pulled up by a mighty dial, sculptured with the hours, 


born 1782, died 1865.—M.], publicly mounted and rode in top-boots 
a savage old crocodile, that was restive and very impertinent but 
all to no purpese. The crocodile jibbed and tried to kick, but vain- 
ly. He wasno more able to throw the squire than Sinbad was to 
throw the old scoundrel who used his back, without paying for it, until 
he discovered a mode (slightly immoral, perhaps, though somethink 
not) of murdering the old fraudulent jockey, and so cireuitously of 
unhorsing him. 


a 
~ 
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that mingle with the heavens and the heavenly host. 
Then all at once we are arrived at Marlborough 
forest, amongst the lovely households* of the roe- 
deer; the deer and their fawns retire into the de wy 
thickets ; the thickets are rich with roses ; once ayain 
the roses call up the sweet countenance of Fanny ; 
and she, being the granddaughter of a crocodile, 
awakens a dreadful host of semi-legendary animals— 
grifins, dragons, basilisks, sphinxes—till at length 
the whole vision of fighting images crowds into one 
towering armorial shield, a vast emblazonry of human 
charities and human loveliness that have perished, 
but quartered heraldically with unutterable and 
demoniac natures, whilst over all rises, as a surmount- 
ing crest, one fair female hand, with the forefinger 
pointing, in sweet, sorrowful admonition, upwards to 
heaven, where is sculptured the eternal writing which 
proclaims the frailty of earth and her childreu.t 


* *¢ Households :’—Roe-deer do not congregate in herds like the 
fallow or the red deer, but by separate families. parents and 
children; which feature of approximation the sanctity of human 
hearths, added to their comparatively miniature and yraceful pro- 
portions, conciliates to them an interest of peculiar tenderness, 
supposing even that this beautiful creature is less characteristically 
impressed with the grandeurs of savage and foreat life. 


+ This paragraph is but about one-fifth of the length of the 
corresponding paragraph as it appeared originally in Blackwood, 
DeQuincey’s taste having led him, on revision in 1854, to cancel 
the other four-fifths as forced or irrelevant. ‘The condensation wus 
_judicions for its particular purpose; but, as the original paragraph 
is too characteristic to be sacrificed altogether, we reproduce it 
here entire in detached form :—‘‘ Perhaps, therefore, the crocodile 

“does not change, but all things else do; even the shadow of the 
“Pyramids grows less. And often the restoration in vision of 
“Fanny and the Bath road makes me too pathetically sensible of 
“that truth. Our of the darkness, if J happen to call up the image 
‘cof Fanny from thirty-five years back, arises suddenly a rove in 
“June; or, if I think for an instant of a rose in June, up rises the 
‘heavenly face of Fanny. One after the other, like the antiphonies 
‘ip a choral service, rises Fanny and the rose in June, then back 
“again the rose in June and Fanny. Then come both together, 

‘asin a chorus; roses and Fannies, Fannies and roses, without 
~ “end—thick as blossoms in paradise. Then comes a venerable 
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GOING DOWN WITH VICYORY, 


18. But the grandest chapter of our experience 
within the whole mail-coach service was on those ocea- , 
sions when we went down from London with the news 


* crocodile, in a royal livery of scarlet and gold, or in a coat with 
“sixteen capes; and the erocodile is driving four-in-hand from 
“the box of the Bath mail. And snddenly we upon the mail are 
“pulled np by a mighty dial, sculptured with the hours, and with 
“the dreadful legend of ‘Too Late. Then all at once we are arrived 
“in Marlborough forest, amongst the lovely households of the roe- 
“deer: these retire into the dewy thickets; the thickets are rich 
“with roses; the roses call up (as ever) the sweet countenance of 
“Fanny, who, being the granddaughter of a croeodile, awakens a 
dreadful host of wild semi-legendary animals—griffins, dragons, 
‘‘basilisks, aphinxes—till at length the whole vision of fighting 
‘images crowds into one towering armorial shield, 4 vast emblazonry 
“of human charities and human loveliness that have perished, but 
‘quartered heraldically with unutterable horrors of monstrous and 
“ demoniac natures; whilst overall rises, as a surmounting crest, one 
“fair female hand, with the fore-finger pointing, in sweet, sorrowful 
“admonition, upwards to heaven, and having power (which, without 
“ experience, I never could have believed) to awaken the pathos that 
“kills, in the very bosom of the horrors that madden, the grief that 
“onaws at the heart, together with the monstrous creations of dark- 
**ness that shock the belief, and make dizzy the reason, of man. This 
“is the peculiarity that I wish the reader to notice, as having first 
‘‘been made known to me fora possibility by this early vision of 
“Fanny on the Bath road. The peculiarity consisted in the confla- 
“ence of two different keys, though apparently repelling each other, 
“into the music and governing principles of the same dream; horror, 
“such as posseases the maniac, and yet, by momentary transitions, 
“grief, such as may be supposed to possess the dying mother when 
‘leaving her infant children to the mercies of the crnel, Usually, 
“and perhaps always, in an unshaken nervous system, these two 
‘‘modes of misery exclude each other—here first they met in horrid 
“reconciliation. There was always 4 separate peculiarity in the 
** quality of the horror. This was afterwards developed into far more 
“revolting complexities of misery and incomprehensible darkness ; 
“and perhaps [am wrong in ascribing any value as a causative 
“agency to this particular case on the Bath road—possihly it fur- 
“ nished merely an occasion that accidentally introduced a mode of 
‘“horrors certain, at any rate, to have grown up, with or without the 
‘* Bath road, froin more advanced stages of the nervous derangement. 
“* Yet, as the cnbs of tigers or leopards, when domesticated, have been 
“observed to suffer a sudden development of their latent ferocity 
“* under too eager an appeal to their playfulness—the gaieties of sport 
‘“‘in them being too vlosely connected with the fiery brightness of 
“their murderous instincts—so I have remarked that the caprices, 
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of victory. A period of about ten years stretched from 
Trafalgar to Waterloo ; the second and third years of 
which period (1806 and 1807) were comparatively 
sterile ; but the other nine (from 1805 to 1815 inclu- 


““the gay arabesques, and the lively floral Iuxuriations of dreams, 
“betray a shocking tendency to pass into finer maniacal splendours. 
“«That gaiety, for instance (for such at first it was), in the dreaming 
“faculty, by which one principal point of resemblance to a crocodile 
“fin the mail-coach man was soon made to clothe him with the form 
‘‘of a crocodile,-and yet was blended with accessory circumstances 
“derived from his hwman functions, passed rapidly into a further 
““development, no longer gay or playful. but terrific, the most terrific 
“that besieges dreams—viz. the horrid inoculation upon each other 
“of incompatible natures. This horror has always been secretly felt 
“by man; it was felt even under pagan forms of religion, which 
“ offered avery feeble, and also a very limited, gamut for giving 
“expression to the human capacities of sublimity or of horror. We 
“read it in the fearful composition of the sphinx. The dragon, 
“again, is the snake inoculated upon the scorpion. The basilisk 
“unites the mysterious malice of the evil eye, unintentional on the 
“part of the unhappy agent, with the intentional venom of some 
“other malignant natures, But these horrid complexities of evil 
“agency are but objectively horrid; they inflict the horror suitable to 
“their compound nature; but there is no insinuation that thev feel 
“that horror, Heraldry is so full of these fantastic creatures that, in 
“some zoologies, we find a separate chapter or a supplement dedi- 
“cated to what is denominated heraldic zoology. And why not? 
“For these hideous creatures, however visionary, have a real tradi- 
“tionary ground in medieval belief—sincere and partly reasonable, 
“though adulterating with mendacitv, blundering, credulity, and 
‘intense superstition. But the dream-horror which I speak of is far 
“more frightful. The dreamer finds housed within himself—occupy- 
“ing, as it were, some separate chamber in bis brain—holding, per- 
*‘haps, from that station a secret and detestable commerce with his 
“own heart—some horrid alien nature. Whatif it were his own 
“nature repeated,—still, if the dualitv were distinctly perceptible, 
‘“even that—even this mere numerical double of his own conscious- 
““ness—might be a curse too mighty to be sustained. But how if 
“the alien nature contradicts his own, fights with it, perplexes and 
“confounds it ? How, again, if not one alien nature, but two, but 
“ three, but four, but five, are introduced within what once he 
“thought the inviolable sanctuary of himself? These, however, are 
“horrors from the kingdom of anarchy and darkness, which, by their 
‘very intensity, challenge the sanctity of concealment, and gloomily 
“retire from exposition. Yet it was necessary to mention them, 
“because the first introduction to such appearances (whether causal 
“or merely casua)) lay in the heraldic monsters, which monsters were 
‘themselves introduced (though playfully), by the transfigured coach- 
“man of the Bath mail.””—M. 
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750 sively) furnished a long succession of victories, the 
least of which, in such a contest of Titans, had 
an inappreciable value of position: partly for its 
absolute interference with the plans of our enemy, but 
still more from its keeping alive through central 

755 Europe the sense of a deep-seated vulnerability in 

f France. Even to tease the coasts of our enemy, to 
, mortify them by continual blockades, to insult them” 

| _ by capturing if it were but a baubling schooner under 

| the eyes of their arrogant armies, repeated from time 
~_ 760 to time a sullen proclamation of power lodged in one 
quarter to which the hopes of Christendom turned m 

secret. How much more loudly must this proclama- 

tion have spoken in the audacity* of having bearded 

. the élite of their troops, and having beaten them in 
765 pitched battles! Five years of life it was worth pay- 
ing down for the privilege of an outside place on a 
mail-coach, when carrying down the first tidings ot 

any such event. And it is to be noted that, from our 
|insular situation, and the multitude of our frigates 

» 770 disposable for the rapid transmission of intelligence, 

. rarely did any unauthorised rumour steal away a 
- prelibation from the first aroma of the regular des- 
ipatches. The government news was generally the 
jearlions news. 


* “ Audacity :’—Such the French accounted it; and it has struck 
me that Soult would not bave been so popular in London, at the 
period of her persent Majesty’s coronation [28th June 1838], or in 
Manchester, on occasion of his visit to that town [July 1838], if they 
had been aware of the insolence with which he speke of us in notes 
written at intervals from the field of Waterloo. As thongh it had 
been mere felony in our army to look a French one in the face, he 
said in more notes than one, dated from two to four P.M. on the field 
of Waterloo, “ Here are the English-—we have them ; they are caught 
en flagrant délit.’” Yet no man should have known us better ; no 
man had drunk deeper from the cup of humiliation than Soult had 
in 1809, when ejected by us with headiong violence from Oporto, 
and pursued through a long line of wrecks to the frontier of Spain ; 
and subsequently at Albuera, in the bloodiest of recorded battles 
[16th May 1811], to say nothing of Toulouse [10th April 1814], he 
should have learned our pretensions. 
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19. From eight p.m. to fifteen or twenty minutes 
later imagine the mailsassembledon parade in Lombard 
Street ; where, at that time,* and not in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, was seated the General Post-office.t In what 
exact strength we mustered I do not remember ; but, 
from the length of each separate attelage, we filled 

the street, though a jong one, and though we were 
‘drawn up in double file. On any night the spectacle 
was beautiful. The absolute perfection of all the 
appointments about the carriages and the harness, 
their strength, their brillant cleanliness, their beauti- 
ful simplicity—but, more than all, the royal magni- 
ficence of the horses—were what might first have 
fixed the attention. Every carriage on every morning 
in the year was taken down to an official inspector 


for examination : wheels, axles, linchpins, pole, glass- 7 


es, lamps, were all critically probed and tested. Every 
part of every carriage had been cleaned, every horse 
had been groomed, with as much rigour as if they 
belonged to a private gentleman ; and that part of 
the spectacle offered itself always. But the night 
before us is a night of victory ; and, behold! to the 
ordinary display what a heart-shaking addition !— 
horses, men, carriages, all are dressed iu laurels and 
flowers, oak-leaves and ribbons. The guards, -as 
being officially his Majesty’s servants, and of the 
coachmen such as are within the privilege of the 
post- -office, wear the royal liveries of course ; and, as 
it is summer (for all the land victories were naturally 
won in summer), they wear, on this fine evening, these 
liveries exposed to view, without any covering of 
upper coats. Such a costume, and. the elaborate 
arrangement of the laurels in their hats, dilate their 
hearts, by giving to them openly a personal connexion 
with the great news in which already they have the 


* “ At that time :’—I speak of the era previous to Waterloo. 


‘+ The present General Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand was 
opened 23d Sept. 1829.—M. 
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general interest of patriotism. That great national 
sentiment surmounts and quells all sense of ordimary 
distinctions. Those passengers who happen to be 
gentlemen are now hardly to be distinguished as such 
except by dress ; for the usual reserve of their manner 
in speaking to the attendants has on this night melted 
away. One heart, one pride, one glory, connects every¢ 
man by the transcendent bond of his national blood, 
The spectators, who are numerous beyond precedent, 

express their sympathy with these fervent feelings by 
continual hurrahs. Every moment are shouted aloud 
by the post-office servants, and summoned to draw up, 
the great ancestral names of cities known to history 
througha thousand years—Lincoln, Winchester, Ports- 

mouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, Manchester, York, 

Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aber- 

deen—expressing the grandeur of the empire by the 

antiquity of its towns, and the grandeur of the mail 
establishment by the diffusive radiation of its separate 

missions. Every moment you hear the thunder of © 
lids locked down upon the mail-bags. That sound to 

each individual mail is the signal for drawing off ;_ 
which process is the finest part of the entire spectacle. — 
Then come the horses into play. Horses! can these 

be horses that bound off with the action and gestures 
of leopards ? What stir !—what sea-like ferment !—_ 
what a thundering of wheels !—what a trampling of — 
hoofs !—what a sounding of trumpets !—what farewell 
cheers—what redoubling peals of brotherly congrat-— 
ulation, connecting the name of the particular mail— + 
“Liverpool for ever !”—with the name of the parti- — 
cular victory—‘‘ Badajoz for ever!’ or “ Salamanca : 
for ever!”’ The half-slumbering consciousness that 
all night long, and all the next day-—perhaps for 
even a longer period—many of these mails, like fire 
racing along a train of gunpowder, will be kindling 
at every instant new successions of burning joy, has 
an obscure effect of multiplying the victory itself, by 
multiplying to the imagination into infinity the stages: 
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of its progressive diffusion. A fiery arrow seems to 
be let loose, which from that moment is destined 
to travel, without intermission, westwards for three 
hundred* miles—northwards for six hundred ; and 
the sympathy of our Lombard Street friends at parting 
is exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary symn- 


~ypathy with the yet slumbering sympathies which in 


so vast a succession we are going to awake. 


20. Liberated from the embarrassments of the city, 
and issuing into the broad uncrowded avenues of the 
northern suburbs, we soon begin to enter upon our 
natural pace of ten miles an hour. In the broad light 


* “Three hundred :”—-Of necessity, this scale of measurement, to 
an American, if he happens to ve a thoughtless man, must sound 
ludicrous. Accordingly, I remember a case in which an American 
writer indulges himself in the luxury of a little ibbing, by ascribing 
to an Englishman a pompous account of the Thames, constructed 
entirely upon American ideas of grandeur, and concluding in some- 


thing like these terms :—“ And, sir, arriving at London, this mighty 


& 


father of rivers attains a breadth of at least two furlongs, having, in 
its winding course, traversed the astonishing distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles.”” And this the candid American thinks it fair to 
contrast with the scale of.the Mississippi. Now, it is hardly worth 
while to answer a pure fiction gravely; else one might say that no 
Englishman out of Bedlam ever thought of looking in an island for 
the rivers of a continent, nor, consequently, could have thought of 
looking for the peculiar grandeur of the Thames in the leneth of its 


‘course, or in the extent of soil which it drains. Yet, if he had been so 
absurd, the American might have recollected that a river, not to be 


compared with the Thames even as to volume of water-—viz. the 


_ Tiber —has contrived to make itself heard of in this world for twenty- 


five centuries to an extent not reached as yet by auy river, however 
corpulent, of his own land. The glory of the Thames is measured by 


850 
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860 


the. destiny of the population to which it ministers, by the commerce | 


which it supports, by the grandeur of the empire in which, though 
far from the largest, it is the most influential stream. Upon some 
such scale, and not by a transfer of Columbian standards, is the 
course of our English mails to be valued. The American may fancy 
the effect of his own valuations to our English ears by supposing 
the case of a Siberian glorifying his country in these terms:— 
“These wretches, sir, in France and England, cannot march half a 
mile in any direction without finding a house where food can be had 
and lodging; whereas such is the noble desolation of our magnifi- 
cent country that in many a direction for a thousand miles I will 
engage that a dog shall not find shelter from a snow-storm, nor a 
wren find an apology for breakfast.” 
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of the summer evening, the sun, perhaps, only just at 
the point of setting, we are seen from every storey 
of every house. Heads of every age crowd to the 
windows; young and old understand the language of 
our victorious symbols ; and rolling volleys of sympath- 
ising cheers run along us, behind us, and before us. 
The beggar, rearing himself against the wall, forgets 
his lameness—real or assuamed—thinks not of his whin- 
ing trade, but stands erect, with bold exultinyg smiles, 
as we passhim. ‘The victory has healed him, and says, 
Be thou whole! Women and children, from garrets 
alike and cellars, through infinite London, look down 
or look up with loving eyes upon our gay ribbons and 
our martial laurels ; sometimes kiss their hands ; some- 
times hang out, as signals of affection, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, aprons, dusters, anything that, by catching the 
summer breezes, will express an aerial jubilation. On 
the London side of Barnet, to which we draw near with- 
in a few minutes after nine, observe that private carri- 
age which is approaching us. The weather being so 
warm, the glasses are all down ; and one may read, as 
on the stage of a theatre, everything that goes on with- 
in. It contains three ladies—one likely to be ‘‘ mam- 
ma,” and two of seventeen or eighteen, who are pro- 
bably her daughters. What lovely animation, what 
beautiful unpremeditated pantomime, explaining to us 
every syllable that passes, in these ingenuous girls! 
By the sudden start and raising of the hands on first 
discovering our laurelled equipage, by the sudden 
movement and appeal to the elder lady from both of | 
them, and by the-heightened colour on their animated 
countenances, we can almost hear them saying, “See, 
see! Look at their laurels! Oh, mamma! there has 
been a great battle in Spain; and it has been a great 
victory.” In amoment we are on the point of pass- 
ing them. We passengers—I on the box, and the two 
on the roof behind me—raise our hats to the ladies; 
the coachman makes his professional salute with the 
whip; the guard even, though punctilious on the 
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matter of his dignity as an officer under the crown, 
touches his hat. The ladies move to us, in return, 
with a winning graciousness of gesture; all smile on 
each side ina way that nobody could misunderstand, 
and that nothing short of a grand national sympathy 
could so instantaneously prompt. Will these ladies 
say that we are nothing to them? Oh no; they will not 
say. that. They cannot deny—they do not deny—that 
for this night they are our sisters; gentle or simple, 
scholar or illiterate servant, for iweb hours to come, 
we on the outside have the honour to be their brothers. 
Those poor women, again, who stop to gaze upon us 
with delight at the entrance of Barnet, and seem, by 
their air of weariness, to be returning from labour 
—do you mean to say that they are washerwomen and 
charwomen? Oh, my poor friend, you are quite mis- 
taken. I assure you they stand in a far higher rank ; 
for this one night they feel themselves by birthright 
to be daughters of England, and answer to no humbler 
title. 
21. Hvery joy, however, even rapturous joy—such 
is the sad law of earth—may carry with it grief, or fear 
of grief, to some. Three miles beyond Barnet, we see 
approaching us another private carriage, nearly re- 
peating the circumstances of the former case. Here, 
also, the glasses are all down ; here, also, is an elderly 
lady seated ; but the two daughters are missing ; for 
the single young person sitting by the lady’s side seems 
to be an attendant—so I judge from her dress, and her 
“air of respectful reserve. The lady is in mourning ; 
and her countenance expresses sorrow. At first she 
does not look up; so that I believe she is not aware 
of our approach, until she hears the measured beating 
of our horses’ hoofs. Then she raises her eyes to 
settle them painfully on our triumphal equipage. 
Our decorations explain the case to her at once; but 
she beholds them with apparent anxiety, or even ‘with 
terror. Some time before this, I, finding it difficult 
to hit a flying mark when embarrassed by the coach- 
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, called fey.* This was at some little town where we 
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man’s person and reins intervening, had given to the 
guard a Courier evening paper, containing the gazette, 
for the next carriage that might pass. Accordingly 
he tossed it in, so folded that the huge capitals ex- 
pressing some such legend as GLorious victory might 
catch the eye at once. To see the paper, however, at 
all, interpreted as it was by our ensigns of triumph 
explained everything ; and, if the guard were right in 
thinking the lady to have received it with a gesture 
of horror, it could not be doubtful that she had suffer- 
ed some deep personal affliction in connexion with 
this Spanish war. | 

22. Here, now, was the case of one who, having for- 
merly suffered, might, erroneously perhaps, be dis- 
tressing herself with anticipations of another similar 
suffering. ‘That same vight, and hardly three hours 
later, occurred the reverse case. A poor woman, who 
too probably would find herself, in a day or two, to 
have suffered the heaviest of afflictions by the battle, 
blindly allowed herself to express an exultation so 
unmeasured in the news and its details as gave to her 
the appearance which amongst Celtic Highlanders is 


r ~. | changed horses an hour or two after midnight. Some 
“fair or wake had kept the people up out of their beds, 


965 


970 


and had occasioned a partial illumination of the stalls 
and booths, presenting an unusual but very impressive 
effect. We saw many lights moving about as we drew 
near; and perhaps the most striking scene on the 


whole route was our reception at this place. The 
flashing of torches and the beautiful radiance of blue 
lights (technically, Bengallights) upon the heads of our 
horses ; the fine effect of such a showery and ghostly 


* Fey, Fated, doomed to die: not a Celtic word, but an Anglo- 


Saxon word preserved in Lowland Scotch. “ Yon are surely Fey” 


would be said in Scotland to a persun observed to be in extravag- 


antly high spirits, or in any mood surprisingly beyond the bounds — 
of his ordinary temperament,—the notion being that the excitement © 


is supernatural, and a presage of his approaching death or of some 
other calamity about to befall him,—M, 
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illumination falling upon our flowers and glittering . 
laurels ;* whilst all around ourselves, that formed a 
centre of light, the darkness gathered on the rear and _ 
flanks in massy blackhess: these optical splendours, 975 | 
together with the prodigious enthusiasm of the people, 
composed a picture at once scenical and affecting, 
“theatrical and holy. As we staid for three or four 
minutes, alighted; and immediately from a disman- 
-tled stall in the street, where no doubt she had been 980 
presiding through the earlier part of the night, advan- 

ced eagerly a middle-aged woman. The sight of my 
newspaper it was that had drawn her attention upon 
myself. ‘he victory which we were carrying down 

to the provinces on this occasion was the imperfect one 985 
of Talavera-—imperfect for its results, such was the 
virtual treachery of the Spanish general, Cuesta, but 

not imperfect in its ever-memorable heroism.t I told 

her the main outline of the battle. The agitation 

of her enthusiasm had been so conspicuous when 990 
listening, and when first applying for information, 

that I could not but ask her if she had not some 
relative in the Peninsular army. Oh yes; her only 

son was there. In what regiment? He was a troop- 

er in the 23rd Dragoons. My heart sank within me 995 
as she made that answer. ‘his sublime regiment, 
which an Englishman should never mention without 
raising his hat to their memory, had made the most 
“memorable and effective charge recorded in military 
annals. They leaped their horses—over a trench 1000 
“where they could ; into it, and with the result of death 

or mutilation, when they could not. What proportion 
cleared the trench is nowhere stated. Those who did 
closed up and went down upon the enemy with such 


suffers almost a spiritual change and exaltation under the effect of 


*“ Glittering laurels :’’—I must observe that the colour of green ? 
Bengal lights. 


* + Battle of Talavera, in Spain, but close to the Portuguese fron- 3 
tier, fought by Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) 27th and 
28th July 1809.—M. 
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1005 divinity of fervour (I use the word divinity by design: 
the inspiration of God must have prompted this move- 
ment to those whom even then He was calling to His 
presence) that two results followed. As regarded the 
enemy, this 23rd Dragoons, not, | believe, originally 

1010 three hundred and fifty strong, paralysed a French 
column six thousand strong, then ascended the hill, and 
fixed the gaze of the whole French army. As regarded 
themselves, the 25rd were supposed at first to have 
been barely not annihilated ; but eventually, | believe, 

1015 about one in four survived. And this, then, was the 
regiment—a regiment already for some hours glori- 

___fied and hallowed to the ear of all London, as lying 


-_ 


stretched, by a large majority, upon one bloody acel-» 
dama—in which the young trooper served “whose 


1020 mother was now talking in a spirit of such joyous 
enthusiasm. Did I tell her the truth? Had | the 
heart to break up her dreams? No. ‘To-morrow, 
said I to myself—to-morrow, or the next day, will 
publish the worst. For one night more wherefore 

1025 should she not sleep in peace? After to-morrow the 
chances are too many that peace will forsake her 
pillow. This brief respite, then, let her owe to my 
gift and my forbearance. But, if 1 told her not of the 
bloody price that had been paid, not therefore was | 

1030 silent on the contributions from her son’s regiment to 
that day’s service and glory. I showed her not the 
funeral banners under which the noble regiment was 
sleeping. I lifted not the overshadowing laurels from 


the bloody trench in which horse and rider lay mangled 


1035 together. But I told her how these dear children of 
England, officers and privates, had leaped their horses 
over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to the morning’s 
chase. I told her how they rode their horses into 
the mists of death,—saying to myself, but not saying 

1040 to her, “and laid down their young lives for thee, O 
mother England! as willingly—poured out their noble 

' blood as cheerfully—as ever, after along day’s sport, 


when infants, they had rested their wearied heads 


- 
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upon their mother’s knees, or had sunk to sleep in her 
arms.” Strange itis, yet true, that she seemed to have 1045 
no fears for her son’s safety, even after this know- 


ledge that the 23rd Dragoons had been memorably 


a a al 


engaged ; but so much was she enraptured by the 
knowledge that his regiment, and therefore that he, 

had rendered conspicuous service in the dreadful 1050 
conflict—a service which had actually made them, 
within the last twelve hours, the foremost topic of 
conversation in London—so absolutely was fear swal- 
lowed up in joy—that, in the mere simplicity of her 
fervent nature, the poor woman threw her arms round 1055 
my neck, as she thought of her son, and gave to me 

the kiss which secretly was meant for hum. 


L , 


Secrion II—THE VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH.* 


1. What is to be taken as the predominant opinion 


' | of man, reflective and philosophic, upon suDDEN DEATH? 
It is remarkable that, in different conditions of society, 
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sudden death has been variously regarded as the 
consummation of an earthly career most fervently to 
be desired, or, again, as that consummation which is 
with most horror to be deprecated. Cesar the Dictator, 
at his last dinner-party (cena), on the very evening 
before his assassination, when the minutes of his earthly 
career were numbered, being asked what death, in his 
judgment, might be pronounced the most eligible, re- 
plied “ That which should be most sudden.” On the 
other hand, the divine Litany of our English Church, 
when breathing forth supplications, as if in some 
representative character, for the whole human race 
prostrate before God, places such a death in the very 
van of horrors: “From lightning and tempest ; from 
plague, pestilence,and famine; from battle and murder, 
and from SUDDEN DEAtTH—(ro00d Lord, deliver us.” Sud- 
den death is here made to crown the climax in a grand 
ascent of calamities ; it is ranked among the last of 
curses ; and yet by the noblest of Romans it was ranked 
as the first of blessings. In that difference most 
readers will see little more than the essential difference 
between Christianity and Paganism. But this, on 
consideration, I doubt. The Christian Church may 
be right in its estimate of sudden death ; and it is a 
natural feeling, though after all it may also be an 
infirm one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from life, as 


* In Blackwood for December 1849 there was prefixed to this 
Paper a paragraph within brackets, explaining its connexion with 
the, preceding Section, which had appeared in October, and also its 
connexion with the subsequent “Dream Fugue.” See ante, p. J, 
foot-note.—M. ¥ 
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that which seems most reconcilable with meditation, 30 
with penitential retrospects, and with the humilities 
of farewell prayer. ‘There does not, however, occur 
to me any direct scriptural warrant for this earnest 
petition of the English Litany, unless under a special 
construction of the word “sudden.” It seems a peti- 35 
. tion indulged rather and conceded to human infirmity 
than exacted from human piety. It is not so much 
doctrine built upon the eternities of the Christian  / 
(system as a plausible opinion built upon special 
varieties of physical temperament. Let that, how- 40 
ever, be as it may, two remarks suggest themselves 
as prudent restraints upon a doctrine which else 
may wander, and has wandered, into an uncharit- 
able superstition. The firstis this: that many people 
are likely to exaggerate the horror of a sudden death 45 
from the disposition to lay a false stress upon words 
or acts simply because by an accident they haye 
become final words or acts. If a man dies, for in- 
| stance, by some sudden death when he happens to be 
intoxicated, such a death is falsely regarded with 50 
; peculiar horror; as though the intoxication were 
suddenly exalted into a blasphemy. But that is un- 
philosophic. The man was, or he was not, habitually 
a drunkard. If not, if his intoxication were a 
solitary accident, there can be no reason for allowing 55 
special emphasis to this act simply because through 
misfortune it became his final act. Nor, on the other 
hand, if it were no accident, but one of his habitual 
* transgressions, will it be the more habitual or the 
more a transgression because some sudden calamity, 60 
surprising him, has caused this habitual transgression 
to be also a final one. Could the man have had any 
reason even dimly to foresee his own sudden death, 
there would have been a. new feature in his act of 
intemperance—a feature of presumption and irrev- 6 
erence, as in one that, haviny known himself draw- 
ing near to the presence of God, should have suited 
his demeanour to an expectation so awful. But this 
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is no part of the case supposed. And the only new 
element in the man’s act is not any element of special 
immorality, but simply of special misfortune. 


2. The other remark has reference to the meaning 
of the word sudden. . Very possibly Cesar and th 
Christian Church do not differ in the way supposed,— 
that is, do not differ by any difference of doctrine as 
between Pagan and Christian views of the moral 
temper appropriate to death; but perhaps they are 
contemplating different cases. Both contemplate a 
violent death, a Biathanatos—death that is Biaios, or, 
in other words, death that is brought about, not by 
internal and spontaneous change, but by active force 
having its origin from without.* In this meaning the 
two authorities agree. Thus far they are in harmony. 
But the difference is that the Roman by the word 
“ sudden” means unlingering, whereas the Christian 
Litany by ‘sudden death” means a death without 
warning, consequently without any available summons 
to religious preparation. The poor mutineer who 


kneels down to gather into his heart the bullets from 


twelve firelocks of his pitying comrades dies by a 
most sudden death in Cesar’s sense ; one shock, one 
mighty spasm, one (possibly not one) groan, and all is 
over. But, in the sense of the Litany, the mutineer’s 
death is far from sudden: his offence originally, his 
imprisonment, his trial, the interval between his 
sentence and its execution, having all fornished him 
with separate warnings of his fate—having all sum- 
moned him to meet it with solemn preparation. 


3. Here at once, in this sharp verbal distinction, 
we comprehend the faithful earnestness with which a 
holy Christian Church pleads on behalf of her poor 
departing children that God would vouchsafe to them 
the last great privilege and distinction possible on a 
death-bed, viz. the opportunity of untroubled prepara- 


* Biaios, Greek for “ forcible” or “ violent :’ hence Biathanatos, 
violent death.—M. 


SASANCTTRENNIT 
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tion for facing this mighty trial. Sudden death, as a 
mere variety in the modes of dying where death in 
some shape is inevitable, proposes a question of choice 
which, equally in the Roman and the Christian sense, 
will be variously answered according to each man’s 
variety of temperament. Meantime, one aspect of 
sudden death there is, one modification, upon which 
no doubt can arise, that of all martyrdoms it is the 
most agitating—viz. where it surprises a man under 
circumstances which offer (or which seem to offer) 
some hurrying, flying, inappreciably minute chance 
of evading it. Sudden as the danger which it affronts 
must be any effort by which such an evasion can 
be accomplished. Even that, even the sickening neces- 
sity for hurrying in extremity where all hurry seems 
destined to be vain,—even that anguish is liable to a 
hideous exasperation in one particular case : viz. 
where the appeal is made not exclusively to the 
instinct of self-preservation, but to the conscience, on 
behalf of some other life besides your own, accident- 
ally thrown upon your protection. ‘To fail, to collapse 
in a service merely your own, might seem compara- 
tively venial; though, in fact, it is far from venial. 


But to fail in a case where Providence has suddenly 


thrown into your hands the final interests of another,— 


-a fellow-creature shuddering between the gates of 


hfe and death: this, toa man of apprehensive con- 


science, would mingle the misery of an atrocious 


criminality with the misery of a bloody calamity. You 
are called upon, by the case supposed, possibly to die, 
but to die at the very moment when, by any’even 
partial failure or effeminate collapse of your energies, 


_ you will be self-denounced as a murderer. You had 


but the twinkling of an eye for your effort, and that 
effort might have been unavailing ; but to have risen 
to the level of such an effort would have rescued you, 
though not from dying, yet from dying as a traitor 
to your final and farewell duty. 


4. The situation ‘here contemplated exposes a 
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dreadful uleer, lurking far down in the depths of human 
145 nature. It is not that men generally are summoned 
to face such awful trials. But potentially, and in 
shadowy outline, such a trial is moving subterraneously 
in perhaps all men’s natures. Upon the secret mirror 
of our dreams such a trial is darkly projected, per- 
150 haps, to every one of us. That dream, so familiar to 
childhood, of meeting a lion, and, through languishing 
prostration in hope and the energies of hope, that 
constant sequel of lying down before the lion, pub- 
j lishes the secret frailty of human nature—reveals it 
‘155 deep-seated falsehood to itself—records its abysmal 
treachery. Perhaps not one of us escapes that dream ; 
perhaps, as by some sorrowful doom of man, that 
dream repeats for every one of us, through every 
generation, the original temptation in Eden. Every 
160 one of us, in this dream, has a bait offered to the 
infirm places of his own individual will; once again a 
snare is presented for tempting him into captivity 
to a Juxury of ruin; once again, as in aboriginal 
Paradise, the man falls by his own choice ; again, by 
65 infinite iteration, the ancient earth groans to Heaven, 
through her secret caves, over the weakness of her 
| child. ‘‘ Nature, from her seat, sighing through all 
her works,” again “ gives signs of woe that all is 
lost ;” and again the counter-sigh is repeated to the 
170 sorrowing heavens for the endless rebellion against 
God. It is not without probability that in the world 
of dreams every one of us ratifies for himself the 
original transgression. In dreams, perhaps under 
some'secret conflict of the midnight sleeper, lighted 
175 up to the consciousness at the time, but darkened to 
the memory as soon as all is finished, each several 
child of our mysterious race completes for himseli 
. the treason of the aboriginal fall. 
5. The incident, so memorable in itself by its 
180 features of horror, and so scenical by itd grouping for — 
the eye, which furnished the text for this reverie a im 
Sudden Death, occurred to myself in the dead of nigh a 
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as a solitary spectator, when seated on the box of the 
“Manchester and Glasgow mail, in the second or third 
summer after Waterloo. | fein it necessary to relate 185. 
the circumstances, because they are such as could not 
have occurred unless under a singular combination of 
accidents. In those days, “aie oblique and lateral 
_gom munications with many rural post-offices were so 
urranged, either through necessity or through defect 190 
of system, as to make it requisite for the main north- 
_ western fail (a. e., the down mail) on reaching Man- 
chester to halt for a number of hours; how many, I 
do not remember ; six or seven, [ think ; but the 
result was that, in the ordivary course, ‘the mail 195: 
“recommenced its journey northwards ae midnight. 
Wearied with the long detention at a gloomy hotel, [ 
walked out about eleven o’clock at night for the sake 
of fresh air ; meaning to fall in with the mail and 
resume my seat at the post-office. The night, however, 200 
being yet dark, as the moon had scarcely risen, and 
the streets being at that hour empty, so as to offer no 
opportunities for asking the road, I lost my way, and 
did not reach the post-office until it was considerably 
past midnight ; but, to my great relief (as it was im- 205 
portant for me to be in Westmorland by the morning), 
Isaw inthe huge saucer eyes of the mail, blazing 
through the gloom, an evidence that my chando’ w as 
‘not yet lost. Past the time it was ; but, by some 
rare accident, the mail was not even yet ready to start. 210 
Tascended to my seat on the box, where my cloak’ 
. Was still lying as it had lain at the Bridgewater Arms. 
“Thad left it there in imitation of a nautical discoverer, 
who leaves a bit of bunting on the shore of his dis- 
covery, by way of warning off the ground the whole 215 
human race, and notifying to the Christian and the 
heathen worlds, with his best compliments, that he 
has hoisted his pocket-hapdkerchief once and for ever 
upon that virgin soil :thenceforward claiming the 
jus dominii to the top of the atmosphere above it, and 220 
‘also the right of driving shafts to the centre of the 
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earth below it; so that all people found after this 
warning either aloft in upper chambers of the atmos- 
phere, or groping in subterraneous shafts, or squatting” 
audaciously on the surface of the soil, will be treated 
as trespassers—kicked, that is to say, or decapitated, 
as circumstances may suggest, by their very faithfal 
servant, the owner of the said pocket-handkerchief. 
In the present case, it is probable that my cloak might 
not have been respected, and the jus gentium might 
have been cruelly violated in my person—for, in the 
dark, people commit deeds of darkness, gas being a 
great ally of morality ; but it so happened that on this 
night there was no other outside passenger ; and thus 
the crime, which else was but too probable, missed 
fire for want of a criminal. | 
6. Having mounted the box, I took a small quan- 
tity of laudanum, having already travelled two hundred — 
and fifty miles—viz. from a point seventy miles be-— 
yond London. In the taking of laudanum there was — 
nothing extraordinary. But by accident it drew upon 
me the special attention of my assessor on the box, | 
the coachman. And in that also there was nothing 
extraordinary. But by accident, and with great de- 
light, it drew my own attention to the fact that this” 
coachman was a monster in point of bulk, and that he 
had but one eye. In fact, he had been foretold by 
Virgil as 


** Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptam.”’ 


He answered to the conan in every one of the 
items :—1l, a monster he was; 2, dreadful; 3, shape-— 
less; 4, huge ; 5, who had lost an eye. But why) 
should that delight me? Had he been one of the 
Calendars in the Arabian Nights, and had paid down 


255 his eye as the price of his criminal curiosity, what 


right had J to exult in his misfortune 7 I did not 
exult; I delighted in no man’s punishment, though 
_it were even merited. But these personal distinctions 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) identified in an instant an old frien 
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of mine whom I had known in the south for some 260 
years as the most masterly of mail-coachmen. He 
was the man in all Europe that could (if any could) 
have driven six-in-hand full gallop over Al Sirat— 
that dreadful bridge of Mahomet, with no side battle- 
ments, and of eatra room not enough for a razor’s edge 265 
—leading right across the bottomless gulf. Under 
“chis eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated 
Cyclops Diphrélates (Cyclops the Charioteer), I, and 
others known to me, studied the diphrelatic art. 
Hxcuse, reader, a word too elegant to be pedantic.* 270 
As a pupil, though I paid extra fees, it is to be 
lamented that I did not stand high in his esteem. It 
showed his dogged honesty (though, observe, not 
his discernment) that he could not see my merits. 
Let us excuse his absurdity in this particular by 275 
remembering his want of an eye. Doubtless that 
made him blind to my merits. In the art of con- 
versation, however, he admitted that I had the whip- 
hand of him. On this present occasion great jo 
was at our meeting. But what was Cyclops doing 280 
here? Had the medical men recommended northern 
air, or how? I collected, from such explanations as 
he volunteered, that he had an interest at stake in 
some suit-at-law now pending at Lancaster ; so that 
probably he had got himself transferred to this station 285 
for the purpose of connecting with his professional 
pursuits an instant readiness for the calls of his law- 
suit. 
“S 
* For the last two sentences the original in Blackwood had these 
four:— “TJ used to call him Cyclops Mastigophorus, Cyclops the Whip- 
_ bearer, until I observed that his skill made whips useless, except to 
fetch off an impertinent fly from a leader’s head ; upon which I 


changed his Grecian name to Cyciops Diphrélates (Cyclops the 

Charioteer) I, and others known to me, studied under him the / 
diphrelatic art. Excuse, reader, a word too elegant to be pedantic. 
‘And also take this remark from me as a gage d’amitié—that no word 
ever was Gr can be pedantic which, by supporting a distinction, sup- 
ports the accuracy of logic, or which fills up a chasm for the under- 
etanding.” —M. 
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7. Meantime, what are we stopping for? Surely 
we have now waited long enough. Oh, this procras- 
tinating mail, and this procrastinating post-office 
Can’t they take a lesson upon that subject from me” 
Some people have called me procrastinating. Yet you 
are witness, reader, that I was here kept waiting for 
the post-office. Will the post-office lay its hand on 
its heart, in its moments of sobriety, and assert that 
ever it waited for me? What are they about ? The 
guard tells me that there is a large extra accumulation 
of foreign mails this night, owing to irregularities 
caused by war, by wind, by weather, in the packet 


For an eatra hour, it seems, the post-office has been | 
engaged in threshing out the pure wheaten correspon-_ 
dence of Glasgow, and winnowing it from the chaff of 
all baser intermediate towns. Butat last all is finished. 
Sound your horn, guard! Manchester, good-bye ! ; 
we've lost an hour by your criminal conduct at the 
post-office : which, however, though I do not mean to 
part with a serviceable ground of complaint, and one. 
which really is such for the horses, to me secretly is. 
an advantage, since it compels us to look sharply for 
this lost hour amongst the next eight or nine, and to” 
recover it (if we can) at the rate of one mile extra per 
hour. Off we are at last, and at eleven miles an hour ; 
and for the moment I detect no changes in the energy 
or in the skill of Cyclops. | 


8. From Manchester to Kendal, which virtuall 
(though not in law) is the capital of Westmorelelli 
there were at this time seven stages of eleven miles 
each. ‘The first five of these, counting from Manches- 
ter, terminate in Lancaster ; which is therefore fifty- 
five miles north of Manchester, and the same distance 
exactly from Liverpool. The first three stages termin- 
ate in Preston (called, by way of distinction from 
other towns of that name, Proud Preston) ; at which 
place it is that the separate roads from Liverpool an 
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from Manchester to the north become confluent.* 
Within these first three stages lay the foundation, the 
progress, and termination of our might’s adventure. 
During the first stage, I found out that Cyclops was 
mortal: he was liable to the shocking affection of 
sleep—a thing which previously I had never suspect- 

d. Ifa man indulges in the vicious habit of sleep- 
ing, all the skill in aurigation_of Apollo himself, with 
the horses of Aurora to execute his notions, avails him 
nothing. “Oh, Cyclops!” I exclaimed, ‘ thou art 
mortal. My friend, thou snorest.” Through the first 
eleven miles, however, this infirmity—which I grieve 
to say that he shared with the whole Pagan Pantheon 
—betrayed itself only by brief snatches. On waking 
up, he made an apology for himself which, instead 
of mending matters, laid open a gloomy vista of 
coming disasters. ‘The summer assizes, he reminded 
me, were now going on at Lancaster: in conse- 
quence of which for three nights and three days 
he had not lain down in a bed. During the day 
he was waiting for his own summons as a witness 
on the trial in which he was interested, or else, lest 
he should be missing at the critical moment, was 
drinking with the other witnesses under the pastoral 
surveillance of the attorneys. During the night, or 
that part of it which at sea would form the middle 
watch, he was driving. This explanation certainly 
accounted for his drowsiness, but in a way which 
made it much more alarming ; since now, after several 
~days’ resistance to this infirmity, at length he was 
steadily giving way. Throughout the second stage 
he grew more and more drowsy. In the second 
mile of the third stage he surrendered himself finally 


* “ Oonfluent :’—Suppose a capital Y (the Pythagorean letter) : 
Lancaster is at the foot of this letter; Liverpvol at the top of the 
right branch; Manchester at the top of the left; Proud Preston at 
the centre, where the two branches unite. It is thirty-three miles 
along either of the two branches; it is twenty-two miles along the 
stem—viz. from Preston in the middle to Lancaster at the root. 
There’s a lesson in geography for the reader ! 
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and without a struggle to his perilous temptation. 
All his past resistance had but deepened the weight 
of this final oppression. Seven atmospheres of sleey 
rested upon him ; and, to consummate the case, om 
worthy guard, after singing “ Love amongst the 
Roses” for perhaps thirty times, without invitation 
and without applause, had in revenge moodily re: 
signed himself to slnhmber—not so deep, doubtless 
as the coachman’s, but deep enongh for mischief 
And thus at last, about ten miles from Preston, if 
came about that | found myself left in charge of his 
Majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, then running at 
the least twelve iniles an honr. 


9. What made this negligence less criminal thar 
else it must have been thought was the condition of 
the roads at night during the assizes. At that time 
all the law business of populous Liverpool, and alse 
of populous Manchester, with its vast cincture of 
populous rural districts, was called up by ancient usage 
to the tribunal of Lilliputian Lancaster. ‘To break 
up this old traditional usage required, 1, a conflict 
with powerful established interests, 2, a large system 
of new arrangements, and 3, a new parliamentary 
statute. But as yet this change was merely in con- 
templation. As things were at present, twice in the 
year* so vast a body of business rolled northwards 
from the southern quarter of the county that for a 
fortnight at least it occupied the severe exertions of 
two judges in its despatch. The consequence of this 
was that every horse available for such a service, 
along the whole line of road, was exhausted in carry- 
ing down the multitudes of people who were parties 
to the different suits. By sunset, therefore, it usually 
happened that, through utter exhaustion amougst men 
and horses, the road sank into profound silence. 
Except the exhaustion in the vast adjacent county of 


* “ Twice in the year :’—There were at that time only two assizes 
even in the most populous counties—viz. the Lent Assizes and 
Summer Assizes. 

: : 
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York from a contested election, no such silence suc- 


ceeding to no such fiery uproar was ever witnessed in 


England. 

10. On this occasion the usual silence and solitude 
prevailed along the road. Nota hoof nora wheel 
was to be heard. And, to strengthen this false luxu- 


“rious confidence in the noiseless roads, it happened 


also that the night was one of pecnhar solemnity and 
peace. For my own part, though slightly alive to the 
possibilities of peril, | had so far yielded to the influ- 
ence of the mighty calm as to sink into a profound 
reverie. The month was Angust; in the middle of 
which lay my own birthday—a festival to every 
thoughtful man suggesting solemn and often sigh- 
born* thoughts. The county was my own native 
county—upon which, in its southern section, more than 
upon any equal area known to man past or present, 
hud descended the original curse of Jabour in_ its 
heaviest form, not mastering the bodies only of inen, 
as of slaves, or criminals in mines, but working through 
the fiery will. Upon no equal space of earth was, or 
ever had been, the same energy of human power put 
forth daily. At this particular season also of the 
assizes, that dreadful hurricane of flight and pursuit, 


as it might have seemed toa stranger, which swept to 


and from Lancaster all day long, hunting the county 


tent 


permanent distinction of Lancashire as the very metro- 
polis and citadel of labour) to point the thoughts 
pathetically upon that counter-vision of rest, of saint- 
ly repose from strife and sorrow, towards which, 
as to their secret haven, the profounder aspirations 
of man’s heart are in solitude continually travel- 
ling. Obliquely upon our left we were nearing the 
sea; which ‘also must, under the present circum- 


_ * “ Sigh-born: ”—I owe the suggestion of this word to an ob- 


“scare remembrance of a beautiful phrase in “ Giraldus Cambrensis” 
—Viz. suspiriose cogitationes. 
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stances, be repeating the general state of haleyon’ 
repose. he sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore 
each an orchestral part in this universal lull. Moon- 
light and the first timid tremblings of the dawn 
were by this time blending ; and the blendings were 
brought into a still more exquisite state of unity by a 
slight silvery mist, motionless and dreamy, that cover-* 
ed the woods and fields, but with a veil of equable 
transparency. Except the feet of our own horses,— 
which, running on a sandy margin of the road, made 
but little disturbance,—there was no sound abroad, 
In the clouds and on the earth prevailed the same 
majestic peace ; and, in spite of all that the villain of 
a schoolmaster has done for the ruin of our sublimer 
thoughts, which are the thoughts of our infancy, we 
still believe in no sach nonsense as a limited atmos- 
phere. Whatever we’ may swear with our false feign- 
ing lips, in our faithful hearts we still believe, and 
must for ever believe, in fields of air traversing the 
total gulf between earth and the central heavens. 
Still, in the confidence of children that tread without. 
fear every chamber in their father’s house} and to 
whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic vision 
which sometimes is revealed for an peer veer nights 
like this, ascend with easy steps from the sorrow- 
stricken fields of earth upwards to the sandals of 
God, r 
11. Suddenly, from thoughts like these I was 
awakened to a sullen sound, as of some motion on the 
distant road. It stole upon the air for a moment ; I 
listened in awe ; but then it died away. Once roused, 
however, I could not but observe with alarm the quick- 
ened motion of our horses. Ten years’ experience 


465 had made my eye learned in the valuing of motion ; 


and I saw that we were now running thirteen miles 
an hour. I pretend to no presence of mind. On the 
contrary, my fear is that | am miserably and shame- 
fully deficient in that quality as regards action. 


470 palsy of doubt and distraction hangs like some guil 
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weight of dark unfathomed remembrances upon my 
energies when the signal is flying for action. But, on 
the other hand, this accursed gift I have, as regards 
thought, that in the first step towards the possibility) 
of a misfortune J see its total evolution ; in the radix’ 
of the series I see too certainly and too instantly its: 
_jentire expansion ; in the first syllable of the dreadful 

sentence I read already the last. It was not that I. 
feared for ourselves. Us our bulk and impetus charmed 
against peril in any collision. And I had ridden 
through too many hundreds of perils that were fright- 
ful to approach, that were matter of laughter to look 
back upon, the first face of which was horror, the 
parting face a jest—for any anxiety to rest upon owr 
interests. ‘I'he mail was not built, I felt assured, nor 
bespoke, that could betray me who trusted to its pro- 
tection. But any carriage that we could meet would 
be frail and light in comparison of ourselves. And I 
remarked this ominous accident of our situation,—we 
were on the wrong side of the road. But then, it 
may be said, the other party, if other there was, might 
also be on the wrong side ; and two wrongs might 
make aright. That was not likely. The same motive 
which had drawn us to the right-hand side of the 
. road—viz. the luxury of the soft beaten sand as con- 
 trasted with the paved centre—would prove attractive 


_ toothers. The two adverse carriages would therefore, 


to acertainty, be travelling on the same side ; and 
from this side, as not being ours in law, the crossing 
over to the other would, of course, be looked for from 
us.* Our iamps, still lighted, would give the impres- 
sion of vigilance on our part. And every creature 


* It is true that, according to the law of the caseas establishe 
by legal precedents, all carriages were required to give way before 
royal equipages, and therefore before the mailas one of them. But 
_ this only increased the danger, as being a regulation very imper- 
fectly made known, very unequally enforced, and therefore often 
embarrassing the movements on both sides. 
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that met us would rely upon us for quartering.* All 
this, and if the separate links of the anticipation had 

505 been a thousand times more, I saw, not discursively 
or by effort, or by succession, but by one flash of * 
horrid simultaneous intuition. 


12. Under this steady though rapid anticipation 
ot the evil which might be gathering ahead, ah ! what 
510 a sullen mystery of fear, what a sigh of woe, was that 
which stole upon the air, as again the far-off sound 
of a wheel was heard! A whisper it was—a whisper 
from, perhaps, four miles off—secretly announcing a 
ruin that, being foreseen, was not the less inevitable ; 
515 that, being known, was not therefore healed. What 
could be done—who was it that could do it—to check 
the storm-flight of these maniacal horses? Could I 
not seize the reins from the grasp of the slumbering 
coachman? You, reader, think that it would have been 
520 in your power to do so. And I quarrel not with your 
estimate of yourself. But, from the way in which the 
coachman’s hand was viced between his upper and 
lower thigh, this was impossible. Hasy was it? See, 
then, that bronze equestrian statue. ‘he cruel rider 
525 has kept the bit in his horse’s mouth for two centuries. 
Unbridle him for a minute, if you please, and wash 
his mouth with water. Easy was it? Unhorse me, — 
then, that imperial rider ; knock me those marble feet 
from those marble stirrups of Charlemagne. 


530 18. The sounds ahead strengthened, and were now 
too clearly the sounds of wheels. Who and what 
could it be? Was it industry in a taxed cart? Was. 

~{ it youthful gaiety in a gig? Was it sorrow that loi- 
tered, or joy that raced? For as yet the snatches of 

535 sound were too intermitting, from distance, to decipher 
the character of the motion. Whoever were the 
travellers, something must be done to warn them. — 
Upon'‘the other party rests the active responsibility, — 


_— 2 


* “ Quartering :”—This is the technical word, and, I presume, 
derived from the French cartayer, to evade a rut or any obstacle. 
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but upon ws—and, woe is me ! that ws was reduced to 

my frail opium-shattered self—rests the responsibility 540 

of warning. Yet, how should this be accomplished ? 

Might I not sound the guard’s horn? Already, 

on the first thought, I was making my way over the 

roof to the guard’s seat. But this, from the accident 

which I have mentioned, of the foreign mails being 545 

piled upon the roof, was a difficult and even dangerous 

attempt to one cramped by nearly three hundred miles 

of outside travelling. And, fortunately, before I had 

lost much time in the attempt, our frantic horses 

swept round an angle of the road which opened upon 990 

us that final stage where the collision must be accom- 

plished and the catastrophe sealed. AJ] was apparently 

finished. The court was. sitting ; the case was heard ; 

the judge had finished ; and only the verdict was yet 

in arrear. 555 
14. Before us lay an avenne ctvecagalit as an arrow, 

six hundred yards, perhaps, in length; and the um- 

brageous trees, which rose ina regular line from either 


‘side, meeting high overhead, gave to it the character 


of a cathedral aisle. ‘These trees lent a deeper solem- 560 
nity to the early light; but there was still hght 
enough to perceive, at the further end of this Gothic 


aisle, a frail reedy gig, in which were seated a young 


man, and by his side a young lady. «Ah, young sir! 
what are you about? If it is requisite that you should 5685 
whisper your communications to this young lady— 
though really I see nobody, at an hour and on a road 

so solitary, likely to over-hear you—is it therefore 
requisite re . should carry aes lips forward _tg 
hers ? , APP Tere . 

an hour 3 aRIRAP Nee vi 
engaged are naturally bp PBrise pi Meir heads. 
Between|them and eternity, to Si human ens Ue 4 


970 


there is but a minute and a-half. Oh heavens 


is it that shadkdoito SpAking -or acting, what help [575 
can I offar? Strange it is, and toa se a ¢ ee 
the tale might{ seem Tyhable,-that--s é 

Belt oe 
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suggestion from the Iliad to prompt the sole resouree 

that remained. Yet so it was. Suddenly I remem- 

580 bered the shout of Achilles, and its effect. But could 

I pretend to shout like the son of Peleus, aided by 

Pallas? No: but then I needed not the shout that 

shouldalarmall Asia militant; such a shout would suffice 

as might carry terror into the hearts of two thought- 

585 less young people and one gig-horse. I shouted—and 

the young man heard me not. A second time | shouted 

—and now he heard me, for now he raised his head, 

15. Here, then, all had been done that, by me, 

could be done; more on my part was not possible. 

590 Mine had been the first step; the second was for the 

young man; the third was for God. If, said I, this 

stranger is a brave man, and if indeed he loves the 

young girl at his side—or, loving her not, if he feels 

the obligation, pressing upon every man worthy to be 

595 called a man, of doing his utmost for a woman con- 

fided to his protection—he will at least make some 

effort to save her. If that fails, he will not perish 

the more, or by a death more cruel, for having made 

it; and he will die as a brave man should, with his 

600 face to the danger, and with his arm about the woman 

that he sought in vain to save. But, if he makes no 

effort,—shrinking without a struggle from his duty, 

—he himself wj!] not the less certainly perish for this 

baseness of poltroonery. He will die no less: and ~ 

605 why not? Wherefore should we grieve that there is » 
one craven less in the world? No; let him perish, 
without a pitying thought of ours wasted upon him ; 
and, in that case, all our grief will be reserved for 

the fate of the helpless girl who now, upon the least — 

610 shadow of failure in him, must by the fiercest of \. 

translations—must without time for a prayer—must 

within seventy seconds—stand before the judgment- — 

seat of God. i 

16. But craven he was not: sudden had been the! r 

615 call upon him, and sudden was his answer to the call. — 

He saw, he heard, he comprehended, the ruin that 
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was coming down: already its gloomy shadow dark- 
ened above him; and already he was measuring his 
, strength to deal with it. Ah! what a vulgar thing 
\ does courage seem when we see nations buying it and 620 
selling it for a shilling a-day: ah! what a sublime 
thing does courage seem when some fearful summons 
n the great deeps of life carries a man, as if running 
efore a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of some | 
umultuous crisis from which lie two courses, and a 625 
oice says to him audibly, “One way lies hope; take ~ 
e other, and mourn for ever!” How grand a 
triumph if, even then, amidst the raving of all around 
him, and the frenzy of the danger, the man is able to 
confront his situation —is able to retire for a moment 630 
into nee with God, and to seek his counsel from 


Him ! 


| 1%. For seven sesouee it might be, of his seventy, 
_the stranger settled his countenance stedfastly upon 
as, as if to search and value every element in the con- 635 
ict before him. For five seconds more of his seventy 
he sat immovably, like one that mused on some great 
purpose. For five more, perhaps, he sat with eyes 
upraised, like one that prayed in sorrow, under some 
extremity of doubt, for light that should guide him 640 
_.to the better choice. Then suddenly he rose; stood 
upright; and, by a powerful strain upon the reins, 
‘raising his horse’s fore-feet from the ground, he 
_ slewed him round on the pivotof his hind-legs, so as to 
plant the little equipage in a position nearly at right 645 
‘angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not im- 
proved ; except as a first step had been taken towards 
the possibility of a second. If no more were done, 
va nothing was done ; for the little carriage still occupied 
the very centre of our path, though in an altered direc- 650 
tion. Yet even now it may not be too late: fifteen of 
the seventy seconds may still be unexhausted; and 
one almighty bound may avail to clear the ground. 
Horry, then, hurry! for the flying moments—they 
hurry. Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young man! for 655 


665 


680 
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the cruel hoofs of our horses—they also hurry! Fast 
are the flying moments, faster are the hoofs of our 
horses. But fear not for him, if buman energy can 
suffice ; faithful was he that drove to his terrifie duty ; 
faithful was the horse to hiscommand. One blow, 
one impulse given with voice and hand, by the stran- 
ger, one rush from the horse, one bound as if in the 
act of rising toa fence, landed the docile creature’s 
fore-feet upon the crown or arching centre of the 
road. The larger half of the little equipage had then 
cleared our over-towering shadow: that was evident 
even to my own agitated sight. But it mattered little 
that one wreck should float off in safety if upon the 


wreck that perished were embarked the human freigh- 


tage. The rear part of the carriage—was that cer- 


tainly beyond the line of absolute ruin? What power. 


could answer the question? Glance of eye, thought 
of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed 
enough to sweep between the question and the answer, 
and divide the one from the other? Light does not 
tread upon the steps of light more indivisibly than 
did our all-conquering arrival upon the escaping efforts 
of the gig. That must the young man have felt too 
plainly.. His back was now turned to us; not by 
sight could he any longer communicate with the peril ; 
but, by the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly 
had his ear been instructed that all was finished as 
regarded any effort of his. Already in resignation 
he had rested from his struggle; and perhaps in his 
heart he was whispering, “ Father, which art in heaven, 
do Thou finish above what I on earth have attempt- 


ed.’ Faster than ever mill-race we ran past them in™ 


our inexorable flight.* Oh, raving of hurricanes that 


* Among the many modifications of the original wording made by 
De Quincey in revising these paragraphs for the reprint in his Col- 
lected Works may be noted, as particularly characteristic, his aub- 
etitution of this form of the present: sentence for the original form ; 


which was, “ We ran past them faster than ever mill-race in our in- — 


exorable flight.” His sensitiveness to fit sound, at such a moment 
of wild rapidity, suggested the inversion.—M. 
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must have sounded in their young ears at the moment 
of our transit! Even in that moment the thunder of 
collision spoke aloud. Hither with the swingle-bar, 
or with the haunch of our near leader, we had struck 
the off-wheel of the little gig; which stood rather 
obliquely, and not quite so far advanced as to be ac- 
curately parallel with the near-wheel. The blow, 
from the fury of our passage, resounded terrifically. 
I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins we might have 
caused. From my elevated station I looked down, 
and looked back upon the scene ; which in a moment 
told its own tale, and wrote all its records on my 
heart for ever. 


18. Here wasthe map of the passion that now had 
finished.* The horse was planted immovably, with 
his fore-feet upon the paved crest of the central road. 
He of the whole party might be supposed untouched 
by the passion of death. The little cany carriage 
-—partly, perhaps, from the violent torsion of the 
wheels inits recent movement, partly from the thunder- 
ing blow we had given to it—as if it sympathised 
with human horror, was all alive with tremblings and 
shiverings. The young man trembled not, nor shiver- 
ed. He sat likearock. But his was the steadiness 


_ of agitation frozen into rest by horror. As yet he 


dared not to look round ; for he knew that, if anything 
remained to do, by him it could no longer be done. 
And as yet he knew not for certain if their safety 
were accomplished. But the lady 


19. But the lady——! Oh, heavens! will that spec- 
tacle ever depart from my dreams, as she rose and 
sank upon her seat, sank and rose, threw up her arms 


wildly to heaven, clutched at some visionary object in 


the air, fainting, praying, raving, despairing? Figure 


_ to yourself, reader, the elements of the case ; suffer 


* This sentence, ‘‘ Here was the map,” etc., is an insertion in the 
reprint; and one observes how artistically it causes the due pause 
between the horror as still in rush of transaction and the backward 
look at the wreck when the crash was past.— M. 
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me to recall before your mind the circumstances of © 
725 that unparalleled situation. From the silence and — 
deep peace of this saintly summer night—from the 
pathetic blending of this sweet moonlight, dawnlight, 
dreamlight—from the manly tenderness of this flatter- 
ing, whispering, murmuring love—suddenly as from 
730 the woods and fields—suddenly as from the chambers 
of the air opening in revelation—suddenly as from the 
ground yawning at her feet, leaped upon her, with 
the flashing of cataracts, Death the crowned phantom, | 
with all the equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar 
739 of his voice. i 


20. ‘he moments were numbered ; the strife was 
finished ; the vision was closed. In the twinkling of 
an eye, our flying horses had carried us to the termi- 
nation of the umbrageous aisle; at right angles we 

740 wheeled into our former direction; the turn of the 
road carried the scene out of my eyes in an instant, 
and swept it into my dreams for ever. 


age a 


ANALYSIS. 


Section I[—Tae Griory or Morton. 


Par. 1. Invention of mail-coaches by Mr. Palmer of Bath: 


2. Influence of these mail-coaches upon De Quincey’s ‘dreams,’ 


due chiefly to their mission in publishing abroad the English 


victories in the wars with Napoleon. 3. Special influence 
upon Young Oxford. Relations between the outside passengers, 
to whom Young Oxford always belonged, and the four ‘in- 


sides.’ 4. Young Oxford decides to keep to the outside, and, 5. 


Decides that the outside is the really aristocratic part of the 
coach, 6. As was independently decided by the Chinese 
Emperor, who rode on the box, while the coachman was left 
inside. 7. ‘lo keep up the fiction, Young Oxford descended to 
bribery. 8. The outside really the safest place, as well as the 
most dignified. 9. Our dignity enhanced by the mystery 
attached to our position. We had an undefined connection 
with royalty, and showed our consciousness of this by occa- 
sional insolence, and, 10. By never waiting to atone for acci- 
dents caused by our haste. 11. Discomfiture of a Birmingham 
coach that tried to compete with the royal mail. 12. And lucky 
it was that it did fail, as shown by an Eastern Apologue. 


_ 33. Comparison of railways with mail-coaches. Theold system 


has the advantage in perceptible and conscious speed, and,. 


14. In opportunities of human intercourse, such as De Quincey 


had with Fanny of the Bath Road. 15. Description of Fanny 


and her ‘crocodile’ grandfather. 16. Moralisings on the 
good old days, in which Fannies and the like were possible. 
All things but crocodiles alter and degenerate. 17. And this 
is more acutely felt as the vision of Fanny arises, mingled in 
inextricable confusion with griffins, crocodiles, and sphinxes, 


_ proclaiming the frailty of earth and her children. 18. But 


the grandeur of the mails is chiefly connected with the news 
of victory that they conveyed. 19. Description of the starting 


_ of the mails from Lombard Street with such news. 20. The 


journey, and the feeling of universal brotherhood evoked by 
the common pride in victory. 21. Sad side of this glory; a 


lady’s grief: her son lost in Spain. 22. Contrary picture of a 


woman overcome with joy on hearing of the gallant deeds of 
her son’s regiment at Talavera; a joy soon to be changed to 
grief when she hears of his death. 


\ 
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Section I[I1—Vision or Suppen Dearu. 


Par. 1. Difference of opinion as to sudden death. Czsar’s 
opinion—the best of deaths. The opinion of the Litany— 
‘Good Lord, deliver us.’ This difference not to be explained 
merely by the difference between heathenism and Christi- 
anity, but, perhaps, 2. In a different use of the word sudden. 
3. Variety of this sudden death, in the case where, by rising 
to an almost superhuman height of courage, the death may 
possibly be evaded. Such courage may not save us from 
death, but from dying traitors to our final duty. 4. This 
is not a common situation ; but it is always a possvble one, and 
its possibility is revealed by a common cowardice in dreams. 
5. Description of the incident that suggested these thoughts ; 
the Manchester mail going north at midnight. 6. De Quincey 
and the Cyclops-like coachman. 7. Delay of an hour at 
Manchester. 8. Stages of the journey. The coachman and 
the guard both fall asleep. 9. Quiet of the roads. 10. 
De Quincey’s thoughts on the silent journey. 11. Sudden awak- 
ening to danger ; a small carriage on the same side of the road. 
12. Impossibility of seizing the reins. 13. Impossibility also 
of sounding the guard’s horn. 14. Description of the place, an 
avenue of trees. De Quincey gives warning. 15, 16. The 
young man in the carriage and his responsibility. 17. He rises 
to the occasion, and partially saves the carriage. 18, 19. Des- 
cription of the catastrophe. 20. The vision, which had lasted 
but seventy seconds, vanishes, and is ‘swept into my dreams 
for ever.’ 


NOTES. 


'  Sxzetion I—T'ne Gtrory or Morion. 


AS : 
4 [As we saw in the Introduction, the ‘English Mail-Coach’ 
appeared first in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1849. It was 
followed by two papers entitled ‘the Vision of Sudden 
Death’ and ‘Dream Fugue on the above theme of Sudden 
Death.’ In 1854, when De Quincey was publishing his col- 
lected works, he entitled all three ‘The English Mail-Coach,’ 
and sub-divided the whole under three heads. Professor 
Masson, in his edition of De Quincey, points out the great 
care that was bestowed on the revision. ‘ Passages that 
had appeared in the magazine articles were omitted ; new 
sentences were inserted ; and the language was retouched 
throughout.’ (De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XIII, p. 270). 
We shall see examples of such retouching in the notes as 
we proceed. | 


1. Alatriculated at Oxford.—De Quincey entered Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1803. The ceremony by which a student 
becomes a member of a University is called matriculation. 


2, Mr. Palmer.—The proprietor of a theatre at Bath, seeing 

the difficulty of communication between London and his native 

_town, conceived the idea of superseding the old private coaches 

__by a system under the control of the government. After 

much opposition the scheme was started, and on August 8, 1784 

* the first mail-coach on his plan started from London at eight 

in the morning, and reached Bristol at eleven at night.” 
Palmer died in 1818. 


5. Heccentric people in comets.—Eccentric properly means 
‘departing from a centre,’ or ‘moving round a point which is 
not the centre.’ De Quincey here usesthe word with an approach 
to its proper sense; for comets move in a path that either has 

- no centre or is very eccentric. Hence the people who may be 
supposed to live in comets are doubly ‘eccentric.’ To vary 
Beles we might call them people out of the ordinary 
orbit. 

6. Married...... duke.—The foot-note says, ‘ Lady Madeline 
Gordon,’ the daughter of the Duke of Gordon; but Professor 
Masson has pointed out that she really married a Mr. Charles 
Palmer, and not the John Palmer of the mail-coaches. De 
Quincey has therefore made a mistake. 


62 NOTES. 


8. Galileo.—Galilei (1564—1642), the famous ‘ Tuscan artist,’ 
was born at Pisa. He discovered the law of falling bodies, 
that the spaces they fall through in every ‘successive second 
are proportional to the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c.; and by his im- 
provements in the telescope was the first to ‘desery lands, 
rivers, and mountains in the spotty globe’ of the morn. He 
showed how the heights of the mountains could be measured 
by their shadows. In 1610 he discovered the satellites or 
moons of Jupiter. In 1635, for maintaining the * heresy’ that 
the earth moves round the sun, and not the sun round the 
earth, he was thrown into a dungeon by the Inquisition, and 
obliged to recant. But it is said that he muttered under his 
breath, in the midst of his recantation— E pur si muove’— 
‘ Nevertheless it moves.’—This assertion, that Mr. Palmer was 
twice as great a man as Galileo, is a good example of the 
curious ironical humour of De Quincey; on which see Intro- 
duction. 


9% The sume thing.—Invent (Lat. invenio), properly means 
to come upon or find. As distinguished from diseevery, 
imvention is to bring into existence something formerly non- 
existent, as for instance, aclock or phonograph ; discovery is to 
reveal something that has been in existence but has been hither- 
to unknown. In the Church Calendar, of course, the word is 
is used in its Latin sense. (This parenthesis, with the accom- 
panying foot-note, is an addition of 1854). 


Foor-NoteE—Helen, the mother of Constantine.—Helena, said 
to have been a British woman, was married to the Emperor 
Constantius, the father of Constantine the Great, and, accordin 
to the legend, discovered in Jerusalem the true cross on whic 
Christ died, together with the nails that pierced his hands. 
So absurd are the details of this and other legends of the cross, 
that De Quincey is justified in his hit at them. 


16. Anarchies.—Anarchy is the state of being without 
ruler, and the term is applied to dreams, in which the ruling 
mind abdicates her functions. 


25. Central intellect—The mind which ruled the who 
system of coaches as from a centre, determining when 
where they should start and arrive. 


, 

27. Into one steady co-operation—So that in spite of a 
hindrances they all worked together to bring about a result — 
the utmost importance to the nation. 


29. Orchestra.—A set of musical instruments, as strings a 
wind. They are ruled by a conductor who beats time wit! 
rod or baton. Avery similar comparison is used*by Milt — 
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who compares the harmonious working of the devils in building 
Pandemonium to an organ :— 
‘As in an organ, from one blast of wind ; 
‘To many a row of pines the sound-board breathes.’ 

41. Apocalyptic vials —The vials mentioned in Revelation, 
Chapter XVI: ‘And I heard a great voice out of the temple 
saying to the seven angels, go your ways, and pour out the 

_. vials of the wrath of God upon the earth.’ But these vials 
-* were rather those of the favour of God. 


42. Trafalgar.—In 1805 Nelson defeated Villeneuve at Tra- 
falgar, and broke the French Navy, thus securing England 
against invasion by Napoleon. 


Salamanca.—In 1812 Wellington defeated the French at 
Salamanca; and in 1813 at Vittoria he finally drove them from 
Spain. 

43. Waterloo—(1815) was the well known battle in which 
Napoleon was,finally defeated. 


«60. +=Gladiatorial—A gladiator is a man who fights for pay 
or reputation. Many wars have been merely wars for aggran- 
disement or glory ; but the war with Napoleon was a war, first 
of life and death, and then of principle. 


53. Te Dewms.—After victories, it is the custom of many 
nations to order the hymn‘ ‘le Deum Laudamus’ (We praise 
thee, O God) to be sung. De Quincey says these victories were 
their own 'l'e Deums. 


56. Nations of......Huwrope.—Napoleon ruled practically over 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, and Holland. He ruled Germany by 
the help of a Confederation of the Rhine, in which the Germans 

_. themselves aided him; and it is to this point among others that 
De Quincey alludes when speaking of the pusillanimity or 
cowardice of Central Europe. 


61. Diffuswely influential.—Having an influence spread 
over a wide area. 


65. In most universities—As for instance the German and 
,. most of the Scotch. At Oxford and Cambridge there are 
% many separate colleges. 
©. 67. Elite-—Select or flower. 


: @1. Four Terms.—Every student is supposed to have‘ kept’ 
t. certain number of terms, in addition to passing his examina- 
o ions, before taking his degree. The four terms are now kept 

s three, and a residence of about twenty-four weeks in the 
Gear is required. 


M75. Going down.—This phrase is still used to denote the 


Peparture of a student from his University, even though he 
Qu to London. 


64 NOTES. 


88. Hwecutive details—The small points dealing with the 
management of the system. 


90. Bye-laws.—Properly, laws of a special by or town, as 
distinguished from the laws of a whole nation. Here used of 
the special laws of individual posting-houses. 


100. Quaternion.—Set of four, (Lat. quaterni, four apiece.) 
Compare Acts XII, 4. 


Porcelain.— Humanity being clay, these people would at | 
least be of the finest kind. The others were mere earthenware — 
or delf (a low kind made first at Delft in Holland.) | 

105. Attaimt.—To declare guilty of Act of Parliament. 

110. Trinity of Pariahs—The three vagabonds or outeasts. 
De Quincey’s fondness for the word Pariah has often been 
noticed. He uses it particularly in describing the people 
whom in his wanderings in London he so strangely met. 

118. Delirium tremens.—Madness due to drink. 

126. Salle-d-manger.—Hall for eating, dining-room. 

132. Budge.—Move, a word with a half-slang meaning, like 
‘sang out’ just above. 

136. High table or dais.—The raised platform on which 
the superiors dine. 

137. Fiction of law.—A legal fiction is a supposition in 
which something not true is for legal purposes assumed as 
true—e. g., adoption, where a person not a sonof another is 
’ assumed to be his son. 

Foot-Note—De non apparentibus.—The full legal maxim is 
as follows:—‘De non apparentibus et de non existentibus 
eadem est ratio ’—account is to be taken of what does not ap- 
pear exactly as if it did not exist. For example, if in a trial 
for murder the plea of lunacy is not put forward, the law 
assumes that no such plea is possible. 


‘ | 
: 


150. Snobs.—Slang phrase for low-class people. (Connected 
probably with snub). . 


Foot-NotE—Nobs.—Is the exact opposite, describing the 
Aristocracy. 


150. Raff—Riff-raff, means things of no value; O. E. ri 
and raf: hence perhaps raff for the rabble. Compare Leig 
Hunt's Autobiography, (he died the same year as De Quincey) — 


‘ Some (of the beggars) were of a portentous raffishness,’ (p. 351). 


151. Constructively—A legal term. When a position is 
adopted which leads directly in logical argument to another, 
the first is said to involve the other constructively. Compare 
‘constructively present’ (p. 8, 1. 212). 


| 
. 
; 


wr 
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158. Penwmbra.—The half-shadow, (Lat. puenc, almost, 
umbra, shadow) round the full darkness of an eclipse. 


156. Pit or gallery—The cheaper parts of a theatre; the 
boxes being the private compartments obtained by paying 
higher prices. Ot course, by paying more, the outside pas- 
sengers could be admitted within. 

164. In the price.—. e., in the cheapness. 

166. Forgo.—A more accurate spelling than forego, to dis- 
pense with. ; 

168. The price...... condition.—We would not pay the extra 
price on condition of riding inside. 

175. Coercion.—Compulsion, necessity. 

178. Metaphysical.—Here used as equivalent to philosophic- 
al. Notice the implied comparison to a house. 


187. Great wits jwmp.—Great minds hit upon the same 
idea jump means to agree. (Compare ‘Till each circumstance 
do cohere and jump’ in Twelfth Night, Act V. Sc. 1.) A pro- 
verbial saying. Compare the Latin adage—‘ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra discernunt—‘a plague on those who hit onour 
good things before us.’ 


188. Celestial imtellect—China is known as the celestial 
Empire. ; 

193. Lord Macartney.—Was minister to China in 1792, and 
was the first to secure privileges for the English in that coun- 
try. 

195. His Hecellency— The title given to an ambassador. 
_ 196. Diplomatic.—Pertaining to diplomacy, or the art of 


carrying out embassies. 


200. Hammer-cloth.—The cloth covering a coach-box. 


204. By acclamation.—Without the necessity of voting - 
This whole passage is a good specimen of De Quincey’s 
humour, depending more on a good choice of words than on 
any less subtle skill. But notice how skilfully the real point 
of the story is left to the imagination of the hearer, and thus 
gains greatly in force. 


212. Flowery people-—Another allusion to a common desig- 
nation of China. 


212. Constructively.—t.e., it could be argued that the peo- 
ple were present. See p. 6, line 151. 


215. Mutinous individwal.—Observe the intentional pomp 
of the language, and contrast it with the intentional vulgarity 
a line or two below. 

219. Rapacity—Greediness. (Lat. rapio, to snatch). 

6 
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221. Hetempore petition.—A. petition not carefully written 
out, but made up on the spur of the moment. (Lat. ex tempore, 
to suit the moment). ‘lhe word is of four syllables. 


226. Contwmacious.—Obstinate, recalcitrant. 

227. Jury-reins.—Extra or supplementary reins. A jury- 
mast is a mast set up for temporary purposes, in default of 
better. Short for adjury, a defaced form of the Lat. adjurare, 
to aid or assist. 


230. Briefest of cirewits.—After a very short journey. 

He descended in great pomp.—We should expect in great 
haste ; but De Quincey leaves us to assume that. 

240. French Revolution.—(Of 1789), in which the constitution 
of France was changed. Ca ira (it will do, we shall prosper), 


was a famous melody composed in the time of the Revolution 
‘by some inspired fiddler’ who thus urged on his friends in 
the work of destruction, (See Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Book I, Chapter V1). 


242. The public.—A phrase describing the general people. 
Here almost personified, treated as one man. 
244. <Affecting.— Aiming at, hence, loving. 


245. The chief seats in the synagoques.—Like the Pharisees, 
Matthew xxiii, 6. A proverbial expression for liking to seem 
better of others. 


257. Aristotle, Zeno, and Cicero—All produced works on 
Morals: Aristotle was the author of the ‘ Ethics,’ Zeno was 
the founder of the Stoics, and-Cicero, without being the head 
of a school, popularised other men’s d0étrines, in such books 
as those ‘on the Limits of Good and Evil,’ ‘On Duties,’ &e. 
_(Zeno’s is an addition of 1854). 


258. As our bribes, &.—1849 ‘our bribes being demon- 
strated out of Euclid to be as five shillings to sixpence. 


264. Swur-re-bribed.—Bribed not once, nor twice, but three 
times. 

264. Hustings—In De Quincey’s time the longest purse 
was still the greatest factor in winning an election. To the 
Duke of Norfolk the greatest happiness on earth was to spend 
a hundred thousand pounds over an election, and win it by 
one vote. Hustings (A. S. his, house, and thing, an assembly) 
is the place where elections are held. 


Twain, who shows conclusively that bed is a more dangerous 
place than a railway carriage, For every man who is killed in 


; 
271. <A post of danger.—A similar point is urged by Mark . 


a railway carriage there are thousands who die in their beds. ; 


ei 


. 
‘ 
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274. Allocating.—Assigning; connecting witha certain phase 
of the moon. 

281. Bill at ninety days——If you have signed a bill pro- 
mising to pay a certain sum within three months, and find 
yourself unable to pay it. 

282. Noters and protesters.—Legal phrases. A protest is a 
legal declaration lodged by a notary for the non-acceptance of 
a bill. 


283. Astrological shadows.— In astrology life was often con- 
sidered as.a house, and misfortunes might be regarded as 
shadows darkening it. 


287. Posse.—Or posse comitatus, a band or company of 
attendants or apparitors. 


289. Domicile-—Home. 
291. Leaders.—The horses in front. 


298. Blunderbuss.—A hybrid word, properly denoting a gun, 
{Dutch, bus) on a rest, (Lat. plantare, to plant or rest), then a 
small gun or large pistol, capable of discharging more than 
one shot at one time. 

300. Von Trotwl’s Iceland.—QOne of the most hackneyed of 
quotations. The samechapter is referred to in Boswell’s John- 
sow under the year 1778, where it is quoted as from the Danish 


_of Horrebow. 


301. Parliamentary rat.—‘ Ratting’ is a common phrase for 
turning one’s coat or deserting one’s party. It is derived 
from the habit ascribed to rats of leaving a sinking ship. 


305. Jack.—The name for a sailor, as Tommy Atkins is of a 


- soldier. 


309. Yarns.—-‘ Spinning a yarn’ is nautical for ‘telling a 


tale.’ 


311. Lesa majestas—The Latin term for treason. 


313. Hinder boot.—The boot is a box covered with leather, 
usually in the fore part of a coach; here the box in the rear. 


316. Republic of letters—A common phrase denoting the 


great body of literary men. Here the phrase is used, with a 


play upon words, in reference to the letters or epistles contained 
in the boot. 


325. Jam...... Ucalegon.— Aineas, in Book II. of Virgil’s 
Aineid, describing the burning of Troy, tells how the house 
of Deiphobus was burning, ‘and now the (house of) Ucalegon 
next to it is burning also.’ De Quincey uses this quotation, 
meaning that very likely his next-door neighbour is on fire. 


332. Syriac or Coptic.—t. e., any unknown tongue. Properly, 
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Syriac is the language once spoken in Syria, and Coptic that 


spoken in Upper Egypt and Ethiopia. 
333. Sceptical—Unbelieving. 


336. Booked.—As we should say, had taken no ticket for 


the journey. (This last clause is an addition of 1854.) 

346. Turnpike gates—Gates at which the toll is taken for 
payment of rates of the road. (Properly a gate that turns on 
a pike or stake). 

349. Crest.—Centre, as being the highest point of a macadam- 
ised road. 

354,  Deprecate.—Beg off. 

Crane-neck quarterings.—Quurlering is explained by De Quin- 
cey in the footnote on p. 49. Uraning is the word used of a horse 
that refuses a jump over a hedge or other obstacle. ‘Thus the 
whole phrase means getting out of the way in a panic by the 
skin of one’s teeth. 


357. Confiscation (of property) and attainder.——The punish- 


ment of treason in oid days. 
360. Vista.—View or prospect—especially a view through 
an avenue of trees. 


361. Benefit of py erly speaking, benefit of clergy 
denotes the right which in old days the clergy had of being 


tried before their own religious courts. It was for these rights. 


that Thomas a Becket stood up against Henry LI. ‘lhe last 
relic of these old rights was not abolished till the reign of 
George IV, and was therefore still in existence when De Ouin- 
cey rode the mail-coach. Such a crime as stopping a mail- 
coach would, De Quincey ironically says, be treason without 
benefit of clergy. 


363. Respirations.—Taking of breath. The state is com- 
pared to a breathing body, and subordinately toa tide. Systolé 
is the contradiction, diastolé the dilatation of the heart in 
expelling the blood and carrying on its circulation through 
the veins of the body. 


367. Bodies of the criminals.—In these days the bodies of : 


executed criminals were given up to the surgeons for dissec- — 


tion. 


372. Quarter Sessions—A Court of Justice held every 
quarter of a year; in the counties by the Justices of the 
Peace, in towns by the Recorders. 


The collective mail.—The mail-coaches considered en masse, - 


or as one great body. 
376. Sanction.—Binding force. (Lat. sancio, to bind). 


? 
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377. Dispensed with.—Consciously did without the sanction, 


put it on one side; as James II claimed the ‘ dispensing power’ 


with laws. 
378. Potential station.—Position of power—as if it had, if 
not the right, at least the strength to enforce its claims. 


379. In each...... moment.—On each occasion on which he 
showed the insolence referred to. 


383. Frisky.—Another of the light half-slang words used 
purposely by De Quincey. It means lively, and is connected 
with the English word fresh. 


387. las far as possible, &:.—While others represented the 
power or authority of the mail, [ tried to represent its con- 
science. 


390. Poached.—Dressed in a peculiar way, probably so as 
to keep the form of a pouch. Here used generally for smashed. 


392. False echoes of Marengo.—In 1800, Napoleon encounter- 
ed the Austrian general, Melas, at Marengo, near Alexandria. 
For a long time the Austrians seemed likely to win the day ; 
but the arrival of Desaix with reinforcements, and a cavalry 
charge by Kellermann, retrieved the French fortunes, and 
Napoleon won a brilliant victory. Desaix was however killed 
while heading the charge, and Napoleon is said to have cried, 
“Why have I not time to lament you?’ But this, like many 


other dramatic stories, has been proved untrue. 


Foor-NotE—Category.—List or class. An old logical term. 


Foot-notre—-Vengeur.—For this story see Carlyle’s French Re- 
volution IIT. 205 and Essay entitled ‘ Sinking of the Vengeur.’ 
On June 1, 1794, the fleet of Villaret-Joyeuse was met by the 
English Admiral, Howe, and a sharp encounter resulted in the 
total defeat of the French. Six ships were taken, and one, the 
Vengeur, was sunk. But Barrére, in the Convention, first, 
described this as a French victory, and then, when unable to 
deny the defeat, told the story of how the Vengeur was often 
summoned to strike, but refused; ‘how the enemy fired on 
her, but she returned the fire, and shouted Vive la République, 
and so, in this mad whirlwind of fire and shouting, and in- 
vincible despair, went down into the ocean depths; Vive la 
République being the last sound she made.’ (Carlyle’s Essays, 
Vol. VI, p. 191). This report was long universally believed, 
and was even inserted in Carlyle’s first edition of his French 
Revolution. But in the Essay above quoted, he clearly proves 
its falsity. 


Foot-Note—La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas.—‘ The 
guard can die, but never yield,’ is the phrase ascribed to 
Cambronne, when the defeat of the Imperial Guard of Napoleon 
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at Waterloo decided the fate of theday. This also is a proved 
fabrication ; but the story, if not true, is ben trovato; (or well « 
invented.) 

Foor-Note—Repartees of Tulleyrand.—Repartees are smart 
pointed answers. The Prince de Talleyrand-Périgord, Bishop 
of Autun (1754—1838) was ambassador to England in 1795, 
and managed to remain in the forefront of affairs through al! 
the changes and chances of that time. Under Napoleon he 
was again ambassador to England, and later a minister high in 
his sovereign’s favour; but he was always quick to foresee a 
coming change. It was he who in 1814 sent the famous 
message, inviting the allied armies to attack Paris, which 
sealed Napoleon's fate. In the subsequent negotiations Talley- 
rand was the representative of France at ~, ent In 1815, 
after the second expulsion of Napoleon, he was President of 
the Council of Ministers under Louis XVIII: but he resigned 
this post ina few months. His cynical philosophy and _ his 
witty epigrams are however his chief claim to distinction. 
Many epigrams, however, have been foisted on him which can 
be proved to belong to others : just as so many witty sayings 
in England are ascribed to Sydney Smith or Douglas Jerrold. 


401. Peremptory.—Binding, imperative. 

402. A fortiori—A logical argument equivalent to ‘much 
more then. If Ais greater than B, and B greater than C, ¢ 
fortiori, much more then, is A greater than C, 

404. Imperial precedency.—Its rights of precedence, or of 
taking the first place, as representing the government. 

405. Feudal—Here used loosely in the sense of royal. 

406. Constructively.—See line 212. 

409. Oswestry.—A town in Salop, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Shrewsbury. 

Tawdry.—Shoddy, shabby. (Derived from the fair of 
St. Audrey or Etheldreda, as ‘ Brummagem’ is from Birming- 
ham.) 

416. As modest as «a signet-ring.—In full, ‘as modest as 
those which a signet-ring.’ Modest, small, insignificant. 

421. Fleeting.—Transient, not enduring a playful adapta- 
tion of Shakspere’s ‘ False, feeling, perjured clarence.’ King 
Richard, III. I. 4, 55. 

Brummagem.—The vulgar (and scornful) name for Birming- 
ham. 2 
423. Iuzeor.—A village on the site of the ancient Thebes, 


the capital of Egypt. It is famous for its wonderful temple, 
in front of which are two mighty obelisks, and on the north side 
* 
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of which are magnificent sculptures, representing a victory 


- gained over Asiatic enemies. ‘The tomb of ‘ Ozymandias, king 


of kings,’ is not far off. In De Quincey’s day the inscriptions 
had only begun to be deciphered, the famous Champollion 
being the first to interpret them; but by this time they have 
been very largely translated. 


426. Jacobwnical.—The Jacobins were a club of ‘ Friends of 
the Constitution,’ who, during the French Revolution, gradually 
rose from being a mere association of deputies to the highest 
position in the nation, and were guilty of nearly all the atroc- 
ities which disgraced the Revolution. To call an ordinary 
democrat a Jacobin is thus to use a ludicrously strong term ; 
and here De Quincey purposely uses the strongest language 
at his command. 

436. Sprang.—Like a trap or spring. 

441. Physical superiority—Greater actual speed, opposed 
to moral just below. 


443. Which they ates wanted.— Which those of the opposite 
party were without. See Shakespeare, Richard III, Act V. 
Sc. 3—where Richard says :— 


*‘ Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want,’ 


452. My heart burn within me.—A half quotation from the 


- words of Cleophas, Luke, xx1v, 32. 


457. Thing.—A term of contempt. Compare Shakespeare 
Winters Tale, 11. 1.‘ O thou thing, which I'll not call a crea- 
ture of this place.’ 

Hee. cat... king.—A. proverbial saying implying that 
there are some things which cannot, or had better not, be re- 
sented. 

463. For its own sake.—For it would have been liable to the 
penalties of treason if it had won. 

468. The sultan......flying—Notice the bad grammar ; it 
should of course be was. 

469. Omrais.—Emirs or great lords: the highest class of 
nobles in the court of the Great Moghul. The word is now dis- 


placed by emir or ameer in English books of travels (Wheeler’s 
Hist. of India, p. 133). 


472. Traditional royalty—All nations seem to regard the 
eagle as the king of birds. 

473. Agra and Lahore-—Agra on the Jumna, in the North- 
West Provinces; Lahore in the Punjab, near the Ravee. 


487. Refined sensibilities.—Trained feelings and sympathies. 
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490. Impossible cose.—Supposing, which is impossible, that 
the Tallyho had won. 

491. Tinsel—Glittermg rubbish. Tinsel, from French 
étineelle, is one of the words that have degenerated in mean- 
ing, having once meant something that glittered and was real- 
ly valuable. 


491. Paste diamonds.—Imitation diamonds, made of a mix- 
ture well-known to glass manufacturers. 


492. Roman pearls.—An inferior or sham kind of pearls. 


495. Sieth of Edward Longshanks.—Laws are referred to 
by the year of the King’s reign in which they passed, and the 
Chapter. Edward Longshanks was Edward I, and the sixth 

ear of his reign was 1278. De Quincey is poking fun at the 

elshman. His reference to the law is mere fiction. The 
point lies in his ascribing it to Edward I the Conqueror of 
Wales, whom a Welshman would believe capable of any tyr- 
annys 


502. Modern modes.—The railway, which even in 1849 was 
not nearly so universal as now. In railroad travelling we of 
course go faster, but we by no means realise the rate so sharp- 
ly as in stage coach travelling. The Manchester and Liver- 
pore line was opened by Stephenson in 1830. 


505. Lifeless knowledge-——Dead, because not realised for 
ourselves. 


506. Alien evidence.—What some one else says. 


510. York and London.—To do this, one must run at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. 


515. Non magna loquimur.—We do not say great things, 
_ but live great things. 

517. Verbal ostentation.—Showing off in words, vaunt or 
boast. 


519. Vital......sensibilities—In the play of life we realised 
the joy of mere animal existence. 


527. Maniac.—De Quincey is fond of using this word, in 
somewhat of a good sense, as denoting high spirit. The passage 
runs thus in Blackwood, and the reader will do well to notice 
how the balance of the sentences has been improved by each 
alteration : ‘this speed was not the product of blind insensate 
agencies, that had no sympathy to give, but was incarnated in 
the fiery eye-balls of an animal, in his dilated nostril, spas- 
modic muscles, and echoing hoofs. This speed was incarnated 
in the visible contagion amongst brutes of some impulse that, 
radiating into their natures, had yet its centre and beginning 
inman. The sensibility of the horse, &c.’ 
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528. Dast...... movement.—The glory of Salamanca is but a 
later manifestation of the same ‘maniac joy’ which quivers in 
the eye-ball of the horse. ‘The whole of this splendid passage, 
over which, as we see, De Quincey spent some pains, is well 
worth study as a mere piece of English; and should be com- 
pared with the passage on the horse in Job, xxxiIx, verses 
19—25. 


537. Disconnected man’s heart.......locomotion.—Man has 
ceased to feel sympathy with the agents that aid him to move. 
This idea, that the joy of victory was communicated to the 
mail-coach and its horses, is developed more fancifully in the 
‘Dream Fugue.’ 


538. Nile nor Trafalgar.—Neither Nile nor Trafalgar— 
a poetical idiom. Nile.—The battle of the Nile was fought and 
won by Nelson in 1798. The famous Casabianca incident oc- 
curred in this battle. 


40. The galvanic cycle—The circle of electricity which 
De Quincey has imagined as uniting man to ‘his servant the 
horse.’ 

49. Culinary—Kitchen methods, such as boilings and 
furnacings. A still more contemptuous word is ‘ pot-walloping’ 
below. 


596. Scenical.—Offering fine scenes without being theatri- 


~ eal. 


567. Marlborough.—A town on the London and Bath Road. 

568. Sweet Fanny.—Compare with this dreamy canonisa- 
tion of areal person whom he remembered, De Quincey’s 
sayings about the girl ‘ Ann’ in the Confessions of an Opium- 
Hater. De Quincey’s memory, transfigured with opium, was 
apt to play him franks. 


aro.) BY... association.—Other things are always naturally 
thought of when I think of her. 


079. Fabulous and not Fabulous.—Opium dreams, partly of 
real things and partly of unreal. 


582. Where only.—The only belongs to the where—at which 
place alone. 


586. Rendezvous.—A French word, meaning centre, or place 
of meeting. 


088. Liwery.— Special coat denoting service, a uniform deliv- 
ered to servants. 


600. Hecelled myself.—De Quincey was of almost dwarfish 
height, and by no means handsome in feature. Such attrac- 
tions as he had were intellectual, and not likely to appeal to 
Fanny. 
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601. Ulysses—During the absence of Ulysses, as we are told 
in Homer's Odyssey, a great number of suitors pestered his wife 
Penelope, making out that Ulysses was dead, and wasting his 
substance in riotous living. dn his return, twenty years after 
his departure, he avenged himself on the suitors by shooting 
them all with his ‘accursed bow,’ being aided by the goddess 
Athene and his son Telemachus. 

627. Say all our praises —The exact line is ‘ But all our 
praises why should lords engross ?’ It occurs in Pope's Moral 
Essays, Epistle III, |. 249. The passage proceeds, * Rise, honest 
Muse, and sing the Man of Ross,’ and goes on to tell the 
virtues of the famous philanthropist, John Kyrle, of Ross in 
Herefordshire, who died in 1724, after a life of ninety years, 
crowded with good deeds. 

628. Stop...... line.—De Quincey proceeds to parody the line. 
The word roses is used in an obvious double sense. 

644, Jovion.—Like that of Jupiter or Jove. 

647. Turrets—De Quincey explains this word in the foot- 
note, and refers to Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. But, as Masson 
points out, the reference in Chaucer is not to horse-trappings 
but to eyes in which rings will turn round. It is also a term 
used in falconry. (See Morris’s edition of the Kiight’s Tale, 
Clarendon Press.) 


653. They......days.—Notice again how De Quincey’s hu- 
mour consists rather in what is suggested than in what is 
actually ewpressed. They did indeed hang liberally in these 
days ; men having suffered for stealing sixpence. About 1821, 
over 140 capital offences were abolished. : 


659. Ingenuous.—F rank, open-minded, truthful. This brief 
passage is the representative of a long one in Blackwood ; of 
which the following part seems perhaps worth reproducing. 
After ‘which left a trifle of brain to overlook the whole 
conduct of the affair, the passage went on, ‘I have men- 
tioned the case at all for the sake of a dreadful result from 
it in after years of dreaming. But it seems, ew abundanti 
(equivalent to ‘among other things’) to yield this moral, 
that as, in England, the idiot and the half-wit are held 
to be under the guardianship of Chancery, so the man making 
love, whois often but a variety of the same imbecile class, 
ought to be made a ward of the General Post Office, whose 
severe course of timing and periodical interruption might 
intercept many a foolish declaration, such as lays a solid 
foundation for fifty year’s repentance.’ 


668. Perish...... kings.—An dddition to the original passage, 
after ‘ Roses are degenerating,’ was added ‘ and, without a Red 
revolution, must come to the dust.’ 
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670. Thunder and lightning.—De Quincey is playing gently 
with the habit of old men of depreciating the present in com- 
parison with the past. Of course really things remains much 
the same, even if they do not improve. 


674. Swperannuated.—Passed over as too old for its func- 
tions. Since the introduction of railroads, of course, the old 
Bath Road has become comparatively useless. 


675. Crocodiles are statiwonary.—This is an example of 
De Quincey’s digressions, which have often very little point, ex- 
cept as varying the flow of his remarks on the subject in hand. 

Mr. Waterton.—(1782—1865), the well-known naturalist. 
Educated at the Roman Catholic College at Stonyhurst, he soon 
showed a great taste for natural history. His book called 
‘Wanderings in South America’ has had great popularity. He 
also wrote ‘ Essays in Natural History. At Walton Hall in 
Yorkshire he formed his strange collection of animals, and 
performed the feat referred to here. 


676. Cayman.—Another name for alligator. The derivation 
of this word is uncertain; but it seems on the whole to be of 
African origin. 


677. Alligator—Derived trom the Spanish el lagarto, the 
lizard. The cayman or alligator is not the same animal as 
_. the crocodile, not having webbed teet, and belonging exclusively 
to the New World. 

678. In the tume of the Pharaohs.—The old monarchs of 
Egypt were called Pharaohs: and the crocodile (not the alli- 
gator) was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians as a god. 
Embalmed crocodiles can still be seen in museums. 


680. He is a slow coach.—‘ Slow coach’ is a common expres- 
sion for a dull person ; but De Quincey uses the phrase with a 
punning reference to his humorous saying above—‘ he is just 
as good for riding wpon as he was in the time of the Pharaohs.’ 


684. Domineered over.—Ruled despotically. Both Pharaoh 
and the crocodile were in a sense worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. 


- Foor-note—Sinbad.—The sailor, in the Arabian Nights, 
met a monster called the ‘Old Man of the Sea,’ who induced 
him to take him on his back, and, when there, held on. Sinbad 
at length got rid of him by making him drink wine from a 
calabash until he was drunk, and fell off. The traveller then 
broke his head witha stone. This is the mode De Quincey 
characterises playfully a. slightly immoral. 

Jockey.—A_ horse-rider (properly the diminutive of Jock or 

Jack). 
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Cirewitously.— By a round about way. 


698. Final eause-—The old logicians discriminated many 
different kinds of causes: e. g., the efficient cause, the formal 
cause, and the final cause—i. e., the object or purpose of the 
existence of a thing, the reason for which its creator may be 
supposed to have made it. In a somewhat similar way to 
De Quincey here, Coleridge once jokingly suggested that the 
taking of snuff was the final cause of the human nose. 

704. As well......done—A statement certainly true. The 
humour of De Quincey, like that of Swift, often consists in 
carrying out an absurd idea to its logical conclusion with 
apparent seriousness. 


In the infancy of the Pyramids.—The Pyramids are the chief 
wonders of Egypt. Some of them were built, as is now known, 
more than two thousand years before our era. 


706. If, therefore, the crocodile, &¢:.—Nothing can be more 
instructive for the reader than to compare this paragraph, as 
it stands now, with the corresponding passage as it first ap- 
peared in Blackwood. ‘That passage is much longer than the 
present one; indeed, De Quincey has cut out perhaps four- 
fifths of the whole. For the sake of comparison a large portion 
is reproduced here. 


‘Perhaps therefore the crocodile does not change; but all 


things else do; even the shadow of the pyramids grows less ~ 


—(there is no material difference till we reach the sentence 
following|—‘ And suddenly we upon the mail are pulled 
up by a mighty dial, sculptured with the hours, and with the 
dreadful legend of Too Latz. ‘Then all at once we are arrived 
in Marlborough forest, amongst the lovely households of the 
roe-deer: these retire into the dewy thickets; the thickets 
are rich with roses; the roses call up (as ever) the sweet coun- 
tenance of Fanny, who, being the grand-daughter of a croco- 
dile, awakens a dreadful host of wild semi-legendary animals 
—griffins, dragons, basilisks, sphinxes—till at length the whole 
vision of fighting images crowds into one towering armorial 
shield, a vast emblazonry of human charities and human 
loveliness that have perished, but quartered heraldically with 
unutterable horrors of monstrous and demoniac natures; 
whilst over all rises, as a surmounting crest, one fair female 
hand, with the forefinger pointing, in sweet, sorrowful ad- 
monition, upwards to heaven, and having power (which, 
without experience, I never could have believed) to awaken 
the pathos that kills, in the very bosom of the horrors that 
madden, the grief that gnaws at the heart, together with the 
monstrous creations of darkness that shock the belief, and 
make dizzy the reason, of man. This is the peculiarity that 
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I wish the reader to notice, as having first been made known 
to me fora possibility by this early vision of Fanny on the 
Bath road. ‘The peculiarity consisted in the confluence of two 
different keys, though apparently repelling each other, into 
the music and governing principles of the same dream; 
horror, such as possesses the maniac, and yet, by momentary 
transitions, grief, such as may be supposed to possess the 
dying mother when leaving her infant children to the mercies 
Of the eruel...... The caprices, the gay arabesques, and 
the lively floral luxuriance of dreams, betray a shocking 
tendency to pass into finer maniacal splendours. That gaiety, 
for instance, by which one principal point of resemblance to a 
crocodile in the mail-coachman was soon made to clothe him 
with the form of a crocodile passed rapidly into a further 
development, no longer gay or playful, but terrific, the most 
terrific that besieges dreams,—viz., the horrid inoculation 
upon each other of incompatible natures, [7: e., the blending of 
natures that ought not to be blended, as of man and lion in 
the sphinx]. This horror has always been secretly felt by 
man.... We read it in the fearful composition [mixing 
together] of the sphinx. The dragon, again, is the snake 
inoculated upon the scorpion. ‘The basilisk unites the mys- 
terious malice of the evil eye, [%. e., the supposed power in 
certain creatures of injuring others by overlooking them] 
unintentional on the part of the unhappy agent, with the 
intentional venom of some other malignant natures.’ 


De Quincey then passes on to describe powerfully the way 
in which, in his dreams, such alien mixed natures produced 
horror, and how they were started in his mind by the coach- 
man of the Bath-mail. The passage is too curious to be 
passed over, especially as it throws some hight upon the mean- 
ing of the portions left untouched in the second edition. But 
this wholesale omission of what De Quincey considered irrele- 
vant shows at least that what he has left, however curious, 
must have had some meaning. 


707. Even the...... less.—Compare the common Eastern salu- 
tation ‘May your shadow never grow less.’ But even the 
Pyramids are not exempt from the common law of mortality. 


715. Antiphonies— Answering melodies, as where one part 
of a chorus or orchestra takes up the theme which has been 
set by the other. Both are blended in the full chorus. 


720. A venerable crocodile.—Fanny’s grandfather, in his 
royal livery. 


724. A mighty dial.—In the earlier rendering it is added 
that this dial is sculptured with the dreadful legend of Too 
Late. The dial stands for Time, which of course rules the 
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goings of the mail; it is marked with the hours, which are 
our way of measuring the time, and it mingles with the heavens 
and the heavenly host, because our time depends upon the 
movements of the stars and planets. In De uinoas glori- 
fied imagination, therefore, the movements of the Mail-coach 
are closely dependent upon the movements of the heavens. 


727. Households.—The foot-note may be paraphrased into 
simpler language as follows: ‘ Roe-deer do not band together 
in herds like the fallow or the red deer, but by separate fami- 
hes, parents and children together ; and the tact that they are 
thus so like human households, holy in union, and that they 
are smaller and more graceful than other deer, makes us take 
in them a specially tender interest, even if we admit that there 
is less of the grandeur of savage and forest life in this kind of 
deer than in other kinds.’ 


733. Griffins—Winged lions, such as one often sees on 
heraldic devices. 

Dragons.—Winged serpents. 

Basilisks.—Poisonous serpents, a gg capable of killing 
by the look. (Greek basileus, king: the serpent had a spot in 
its head like a crown). Compare Shakspeare, ('ymbeline, * It is 
a basilisk unto mine eye, kills me to look on it.’ 


Sphinees.—The creature that set the famous riddle to the 
Thebans, which Cidipus answered, was called the Sphinx. 
She is usually represented as half-woman, half-lioness. The 
Sphinx is also the name of the great Egyptian statue, ‘ staring 
right on with calm eternal eyes,’ which stands near the Pyra- 
mid at Ghizeh, and represents a recumbent lion with a human 
face. It is 150 feet long and 60 feet high. Many other smaller 
sphinxes are to be seen in museums. 


735. EHmblazonry.—The term for heraldic devising. 


737. Quartered.—In heraldry, ‘quartering’ denotes the divid- 
ing of a shield into four equal or nearly equal portions. The 
term is also used to denote division into any number of 
squares. 


739. The female hand.—Is probably a reminiscence of Fanny. 


741. The eternal writing—This dream is difficult to inter- 
pret with accuracy in all its parts. These words are the sub- 
stitute for a much longer passage in the original, which seems 
to show that the dream was meant to convey the idea that the 
vision of Fanny was associated in De Quincey’s mind not only 
with images of beauty, but also with the counter images of 
decay and death, and as these early joys had faded, so would 
the world fade also. 
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743, The grandest chapter.—Others may be the pleasantest : 
this the grandest or most magnificent. 


747. Trafalgar to Waterloo.—Oct. 21, 1805, to June 18, 1815. 


749. Stertle-—Unfruitfulin victory. Almost the only action 
of this period was the victory of General Stuart over the 
French at Maida, in Italy, in the year 1806. During these years 
Napoleon was practically master of the whole continent, while 
helpless at sea against England. In 1808, however, the rising 
of Spain against him began a series of land wars which ulti- 
mately culminated i in his downfall. 


751. Titans.—The Titans were the great gods who warred 
against Jove on behalf of Saturn. They were defeated and 
hurled to Tartarus ; ‘thus Jove usurping reigned.’ 


752. Inappreciable.—So great as not to be capable of ap- 
preciation or valuing. The word is generally used in reference 
to things so small as to be incapable of appreciation. 


Value of position.—A_ value derived not from their own in- 
trinsic greatness, but from the place and time at which the 
victories were gained. 


750. Deep-seated vulnerability—Napoleon himself confessed 
that the attack on Spain was the great mistake of his life. 


758. Baubling.—A Shaksperian word, meaning trifling, un- 
- important. A small boat is often called a bable or bauble. 
Compare Twelfth Night, Act V, Sc. 1:— 
‘A banbling vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizaodle.’ 
761. In one quarter.—i. e., England, which alone made head 
against Napoleon during these years. 


Footr-Note. Audacity—Marshal Soult, (1769—1851), one of 
Napoleon’s marshals, a skilful but unfortunate general. He 
was defeated by Moore at Corunna in 1809, and by Wellington 
at Oporto in the same year; by Beresford at Albuera in 1811, 
and again by Wellington at the Pyrenees in 1813, and at 
Toulouse in 1814. After Napoleon’s fall he held ministerial 
office in France, and visited England, where he was highly 
popular, in 1838. At Waterloo he was Major-General under 
Napoleon. 

En flagrant délit—Or in Latin, flagrante delicto; as we say, 
‘caught in the act.’ 


764. Hlite-—Picked, chosen, flower. Compare line 67. 

769. _F'rigates.—Ships of war ranking next to ships of the 
line. The origin of the word is unknown. 

772. Prelibation.—A libation is a drink offering; a preliba- 
tion a tasting of the offering beforehand; an anticipation. 
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776. Lombard Street.—The street famous for its banks and 
stock-exchange. (So called from the Lombards, the earliest 
bankers, who settled there.) ‘The General Post Office in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand was first opened in 1829. 

780. Atteluge.—French for team or yoke. 


790. Linchpins.—The pins that keep the wheel from slip- 
ping off the axle. (Linch or lynis is Anglo-Saxon for aele.) 

803. All the land victories.—Some of Napoleon’s greatest, 
such as Austerlitz, were won in December: but usually, of 
course, campaigns close at the beginning of winter. 


818. Beyond precedent.—More than ever before. 


828. Diffusive radiation.—As a centre of light radiates the 
light in all directions, so from London the mail service sends 
out its missions in all directions. 


833. Horses.—We have already seen with what enthusiasm 
De Quincey can speak of the ‘ noblest among brutes.’ 


841. Badajoz.—In 1811 the bloody battle of Albuera was 
fought by Beresford for the possession of Badajoz. ‘The battle 
was won, but Badajoz was not taken. Next year, however, in 
April, it was stormed by Wellington. 

Salamanca.—In July, Wellington advanced to Salamanca, 
where he met and defeated Marshal Marmont in a great battle, 
and thus threw open the road to Madrid. 


847. Multipiying the victory—By repeating at an infinite 
number of places the news of it. 


849. A fiery wrrow.—Compare the famous Highland ‘ Fiery 
Cross,’ so well described by Sir Walter Scott in the Lacy of 
the Lake. A chieftain wishing to summon his clan used to 
slay a goat, and making a cross of light wood set it a light in 
the fire and put it out in the goat’s blood. A swift messenger 
carried it to the next hamlet, whence it passed on to the next, 
and so on with wonderful speed. Every man from sixteen to 
sixty was bound to take up arms :— 


‘When flits this cross from man to man, 
Vich-Alpine’s sammons to his clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed, 
Palsied the fool that shuns to speed !’ 


xu. 7. 
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Compare also the summons of Saul to the Israelites, 1 Sam. 


Foor-Note. The scale of the Mississippi.i—The Mississippi ; 


with its largest tributary the Missouri is probably the | 


river in the world, being more than 4,300 miles long, while the 
Thames is but 215. 


3 
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Foot-noTe. Out of Bedlam.—Bethlehem or Bedlam is the 
hospital for lunatics in London on the south side of the 
Thames. It was originally the palace of the Bishop of Beth- 
lehem in the days of absentee Bishops. 


Foot-note. ‘Tiber.—The river on which Rome stands, which 
is less than 150 miles long. Yet it is perhaps the most famous 
river of the world, and has been so almost since the foundation 
of Rome, which is usually assigned to the date 753 B. c. 


Foor-note. Transfer of Columbian standards.—N ot by trans- 
ferring to England the standards of measurement that are 
suitable to America. ‘ Columbian,’ American, from Columbus, 
the discoverer of the New World. 


Foot-notr. Siberian.—An inhabitant of Russia in Asia, 
where the country is very wild and desolate. 


Apology for breakfast.—t.e., a meal which by a stretch of 
courtesy may be called breakfast. This use of ‘apology’ is 
now common ; we talk of a man in tattered garments as having 
on the ‘ apology for a coat.’ 


865. Our victorious symbols——Our tokens of victory—the 
laurel and oakleaf referred to in line 799. 


Be thow whole.—A half quotation from Scripture. 


877. Hexpress an aerial jubtlation.—When hung in the air 
_ will express joy. This figure of speech, in which an attribute 
is transferred from one thing to another, as in ‘ victorious 
symbols’ above, and ‘aerial’ here, is called metonymy. It is 
not the joy that is aerial, but the expression of it ; the symbols 
are not victorious, but the things they are symbols of. So we 
often speak of ‘ cruel altars, where it is not the altars that are 
cruel, but those who may minister at them. 


878. Barnet.—A few miles north of London, famous for the 
defeat of the King-maker by Edward IV. in 1471. 

886. Pantomime.—Keeping up the image of a theatre of a 
sentence or two back. 

887. Ingenuous.—Frank, open. Distinguish from ‘ inge- 
nious, which means clever, skilful. 

899. Punctilious.—Given to the observance of punctilios or 
small points of etiqutte. (Lat. punctwm, a point, something 
pricked). 

908. Gentle or simple—High-born or low-born: the word 
simple has thence passed to mean foolish, silly. 

914. Do you mean...... women.—Of course, in sober truth, 
this is exactly what they are. ) 


940. Gazette-——Or official account of the victory, with lists 
of dead, wounded, &c. 


7 
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961. Fey.—Not a Celtic word, but a good Anglo-Saxon 
word, faéy, meaning doomed to death, which has been preserv- 
ed among the Lowland Scotch. When any one shows extreme 
exultation, or such high spirits as to call for special notice, he 
is said to be fey: as if the joy were the sign of an approaching 
misfortune, | 

963. Wake.—Is the name in the north of England for a 
fair or annual show. Compare :— 


‘ Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 
And have excessive doings at their wake.’—Johnson’s Dic. 


970. Technically.—The Greek techne denotes art; and ‘ tech- 
nical’ is the word for names specially appropriate to a 
particular art. ; 

977. Scenical.—Compare line 556. Greek scéné,a show; @ 
stage. 

979. Dismantled.—Properly uncovered, then used of forti- 
fications or other things made useless by being deprived of 
necessary portions. 

986. Talavera—Fought and won by Wellington in 1809 
over Marshal Victor. e battle lasted two days, and ended 
in the defeat of the French ; and Wellington would have won 
great advantages but for the refusal of the Spanish general 
Cuesta to advance. This gave time for Marshal Soult to rein- 
force the French, and Wellington had to fall back upon 
Badajoz. (The last half of the sentence was added in 1854.) 

987. Virtual.—As far as effect goes, as good as. A man is 
virtually a traitor when his action «mounts to treachery. 


994. Trooper.—A horse soldier. 


995. Dragoons.—Cavalry, so called because they originally 
had a dragon on their standard.—This whole passage is worthy 
of being compared with Tennyson’s charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. That charge was equally memorable, 
(it had not happened when De Quincey wrote this paper) but, 
as is well-known, not equally effective with this of be Twenty- 
third Dragoons. 


1006. The inspiration of God.—God must have inspired this 
in men who by following it were called to his presence in death. 


1008. Two results.—One, as regarded the enemy ; the se- 
cond, as regarded themselves. is is worth notice, as an 
example of a frequent habit in De Quincey of classifying his 
points more explicitly than most writers would do. Compare, 
for example, the second paragraph of this Essay, and others. 


1010. Paralysed—Reduced to inaction or palsy. (Greek 
paralysis, palsy.) 


‘= 
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1014. Barely not annihilated.—All but annihilated (which 
is the very phrase used in the Blackwood version.) 

By a large majority.—t. e., most of the regiment being killed, 

1018. <Aceldama.—Acts I, 18, 19. ‘ Now this man (Judas) ob- 
tained a field with the reward of his miquity, and falling 
headlong he burst asunder in the midst, and it became known 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem, insomuch that in their 
language that field was called Aceldama, that is, the Field of 
Blood.’ Hence used of any bloody field, as of battle. 


1038. Rode thetr...... of death.—‘ Into the mouth of death, 


into the jaws of hell, rode the Six Hundred.’ ‘Tennyson’s 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 


1056. Gave to me the kiss.—In Blackwood this appears 
simply as—‘and, poor woman, kissed me,’ which makes a flat 
ending to the passage. 


i: 


Section [I—Tue Vision or Suppen Dearu. 


{The following passage from De Quincey’s Preface to his issue 
(in 1854) of the English Mail-Coach explains largely the 
present Section : 

‘This little paper (the English Mail-Coach), according to my 
original intention, formed part of the Suspiria de Profundis ; 
from which, fora momentary purpose, i did not scruple to 
detach it, and to publish if apart, as sufficiently intelligible, 
even when dislocated from its place in a larger whole. ‘To 
my surprise, however, one or two critics, not carelessly in 
conversation, but deliberately in print, professed their in- 
ability to apprehend the meaning of the whole, or to follow 
the links of the connection between its several parts. I am 
myself as little able to understand where the difficulty lies, 
or to detect any lurking obscurity, as these critics found 
themselves unable to unravel my logic. Possibly I may not 
be an indifferent and neutral judge in such a case. 1 will 
therefore sketch a brief abstract of the little paper accord- 
ing to my original design, and then leave the reader to judge 
how far this design is kept in sight through the actual exe- 
cution. 


‘Thirty-seven years ago, or rather more, accident made me, 
in the dead of night, and of a right memorably solemn, the 
solitary witness of an appalling scene, which threatened 
instant death in a shape the most terrific to two young people 
whom I had no means of assisting, except in so far as I was 
able to give them a most hurried warning of their danger ; 
but even that not until they stood within the very shadow of 
the catastrophe, being divided from the most frightful of 
deaths by scarcely more, if more at all, than seventy seconds. 


‘Such was the scene, such in its outline, from which the whole 
of this paper radiates as a natural expansion. This scheme 
is circumstantially narrated in Section the Second entitled 
“The Vision of Sudden Death.” 


In 1849 Sections II and III appeared in Blackwood together, 
the following note being prefixed, in order to call attention 
to their connection with Section I, which had appeared two 
months before : 


‘The reader is to understand this present paper, in its two 
sections of the ‘ Vision’ and the ‘ Dream Fugue,’ as connect- 
ed with a previous paper on the English Mail-Coach, publish- 
ed in the Magazine for October. The ultimate object was 
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the Dream Fugue, as an attempt to wrestle with the utmost 
efforts of music in dealing with a colossal form of impas- 
sioned horror. The Vision of Sudden Death contains the 
Mail-Coach incident, which did really occur, and did really 
suggest the variations of the Dream, here taken up by the 
Fugue, as well as other variations not now recorded. (Con- 
fluent with these impressions, from the terrific experiences 
on the Manchester and Glasgow mail, were other and more 
general impressions, derived from long familiarity with the 
English mail, as developed in the former paper ; impressions, 
for instance, of animal beauty and power, of rapid motion, 
at that time unprecedented, of connection with the govern- 
ment and public business of a great nation, but, above all, of 
connection with the national victories at an unexampled 
crisis, the mail being the privileged organ for publishing 
and dispensing all news of that kind. From this function 
of the mail arises naturally the introduction of Waterloo into 
the fourth variation of the Fugue; for, the mail itself having 
been carried into the dreams by the incident in the Vision, 
naturally all the accessory circumstances of pomp and 
erandeur investing this national carriage followed in the 
train of the principal image.’] 

1. Predominant.—Ruling, chief. (Lat. dominus, lord). 


2. Reflective and philosophic.—Not of man generally, but of 
men who think and are able to arrange their thoughts. 


5. Consummation, &c.—A half quotation from Hamlet, who 


says in his famous Soliloquy on Suicide—Act III, Se. 2:— 


‘To sleep—and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.’ 


6. Consummation.—Finishing, completion of a work. 
7. Deprecated.—Begged off, prayed against. 


Cesar the Dictator—The great Julius Cesar, who was 
born about B. c. 100, became Consul in 59, and in 48 overthrew 
the old constitution of Rome and made himself perpetual 
Dictator—an office that in old days had been held only for 
six months. He was murdered on the Ides of March (the 
15th), B. c. 44. This incident happened on the very evening 
before his death, at a supper given by Lepidus. 


8. Coena.—Dinner or supper. In one of his Essays De Quincey 
gives a study of this word, pointing out that’ it corresponds 
to supper as to the time, but to dinner as being the meal on 
which the chief burden of supporting the body is thrown. 


13. Litany.—The general supplication in the English 
Prayer- Book. 
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14. Some representative charucter.—Standing for others, 
representing the whole human race. 


be 
17. Vanof horrors.—Forefront. (French avant, in front of.) 


20. Climae.—A Greek word meaning a ladder: an ascend- 
ing scale: highest point. 


22. Noblest of Romans.—In another Essay De Quincey 
discusses the character and claims of Julius Caesar. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest of Romans; whether he was the 
noblest is a different question. At any rate he may be taken 
as representing the highest point to which the pagan intellect 
ever attained. It must be remembered that m praying for 
a sudden death Cesar was only carrying out his belief that 
there was no immortality or life after death. In his speech on 
the Catiline conspirators, as reported by Sallust, he is made 
to say that there is no such thing as life after death, and 
that therefore death by the hand of the executioner is much 
less of a punishment than life in banishment. On such 
principles it is easy to see that he would think that the 
more sudden death is, the better. 


29. Infirm.—Seems to show a certain weakness. 


30. Most reconcilable—Seems most to allow of meditation, 
&e. 


31. Penitential retrospects.— Looking back on the past with 
, repentance. 


33. Direct seriptural warrant.—There is nothing in the Bible 
which in so many words guarantees, or assures, this view. 


34. Unless wnder...... word ‘sudden. —Unless we take the 
' word sudden in a special and peculiar sense: which sense is 
explained later to be unprepared. 


36. Indulged rather and conceded.—The usual order would 
put rather first. Indulged—allowed as a favour or indulgence, 
because of the weakness of human nature. 


37. Hwacted.—Claimed as a right, or forced. 


It is..... a doctrine, &e.— This opinion is not one that rests on 
the eternal or main truths of Christianity, on those truths 
which concern all people alike, but on the changes and varie- 
ties of human character. It does not apply to all men, but 
only to some who are specially weak. : 


43. Uncharitable swperstition—This doctrine has led people 
to think that if a man usually good dies in the moment of com- 
mitting an evil act, he is lost; and on the other hand, that a 
sinful man who finds time to repent before death is equally 
blessed with a good man. Both these are suppositions with- 
out scriptural warrant; and the former is also ‘ uncharitable.” 
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46, Lay w false stress—Make them important on a wrong 
ground, not because they are good or bad acts in themselves, 


but because they are the las? acts. 


52. Healted into a blasphemy.—As though it were a direct 
and special insult to God. 


But thatis wunphilosophic.—Philosophy tries to regard things, 
as they are in themselves, apart from ‘ accidents’ or characters 
that do not necessarily belong to them. (The reader must 
already have noticed that De Quincey is not one of the writers 
who dislike calling special attention to particular words by 
means of italics.. Compare final, above, that here, and habi- 
tually just below). 


65. Preswnption.—Defiance, daring irreverence. 


70. Hlement.—Constituent part, part helping to make up 
the man’s act. 


73. Sudden.—Lat. subitaneus, is properly that which comes 
secretly or unexpectedly, Hence the distinction drawn by 
De Quincey is perfectly just: sudden may be used either of 
that which comes unexpectedly or of that which comes in- 
stantly. | 


79. Biathanatos.—Greek for violent death : biatos just below 
is Greek for violent, thanatos, Greek for death. 


81. Internals. 3.4... change.—Change from the inside, aud 
coming of its own accord. (Lat. sponte, of its own accord). So 
difficult is it to define things accurately, that it would be easy 
to claim disease as not spontaneous: but it would be hard to 
find a better word. 


83. Thus...... in harmony.—A mere repetition of the preced- 
ing sentence, meant to call close attention to the point insist- 
ed on. 


87. Available.—Of which good use can be made. 
102. Vouchsafe-——Grant, deign to give. 


107. Proposes...... choice, &c.—Bids men choose how they will 
die ; and they will choose differently according to their differ- 
ent characters. 


110. Meantime one aspect, &.—Here De Quincey passes 
from the general question of sudden death to the particular 
point which is the real subject of this paper, and is illustrat- 
ed in the story he proceeds to tell. This point is this, that a 
man is very keenly tried when death suddenly comes upon 
him, giving him a chance of avoiding it by one heroic effort, 
but a very short time in which to make up his mind to put 
forth the effort. Such a case occurs when one sees somebody 
drowning rapidly, and has in a few seconds, to take the risk of 
one’s own death in order to save the other’s life. Hesitation 
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is fatal. Such moments test the innermost fibre of ib 
Browning’s Dramatic Idylls’ describe such and similar 


116. Affronts.—Meets in the face. Compare Milton, Para, 
dise Lost, Book I :— 


‘And with their darkness dorst affront bis light.’ 


We see from this example how the word might pass in 
modern meaning of insult. 


117. Evasion.—Escape. De Quincey here (see Introe 1c 
tion) deliberately prefers the long Latin word. 
119. In extremity.—In the crisis of fate. 

121. Heasperation.—Being made more bitter; as when thi 
young man in the story that follows knows that the girl’s life 
as well as his own, depends on bis presence of mind. | 

122. Hclusively.—Solely, only. 

125. Collapse.—Fall to pieces, like a rotten house. 

127. Venial.—Pardonable. (Lat. venia, pardon). In 
original passage there are some differences; De Quincey’ 
taste led him to cut out the French word licheté (cowardice 
which occurs there. 

131. Apprehensive.—Not fearful or timid, but quick, livel 
in grasping points, of swift intelligence. 4 

146. Potentially.—Possibly, in power if not in act. Wher 
a stone is held up by a string we say that it is potentiall 
though not actually falling. Soa man who has made up hi 
mind to a murder is potentially a murderer. 

147. Subterraneously.—As it were underground. 

149. Projected—Properly a mathematical term. If a ray 
of light is cast from a point on an object, that object is pro 
jected on to a mirror beyond it. Thus an image is projectes 
from a lantern on to a sheet. 

153. Constant sequel—What always follows. 

155. Deep-seated (Pariah) falsehood.—So in Blackwo 
De Quincey cut out the word Pariah, which he perhay 
thought occurred too often. ee 

155. Abysmal.—Deep-seated, as in an abyss or pit. 4 aa 

159. Original temptation in Eden.—Where, according | 
Genesis III, Adam the first man was tempted and fell—a s 
which De Quincey imagines to be repeated by all 
successors. 


160. A bait—An allurement, deceiving him to his ov 
ruin. 


163. Aboriginal Paradise.-—The Eden of the first ages. a 


a 
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165. Infinite iteration.—Being repeated for ever. 


165. Ancient earth, &:.—The Paradise Lost of Milton des- 
cribes the first fall of man, and in Book IX tells what hap- 
pened just after the eating of the fatal fruit :-— 


‘So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the frait, she plucked, she ate ; 
Karth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.’ 


The present 1s but one out of many examples of De Quin- 
cey s admiration of Milton. See Introduction. 


The poet Walsh remarked that authors lose much admira- 
tion because the public do not know what they have blotted. 
We can to a certain extent supply this loss in the present case 
by referring to the original passage as it stands in Blackwood. 
After the words ‘endless rebellion against God’ there origin- 
ally stood the following passage, which De Quincey cut down, 
perhaps thinking that it needlessly amplified the thought : 


‘Many people think that one man, the patriarch of our race, 
could not in his single person execute this rebellion for all his 
race. Perhaps they are wrong. But even if not, perhaps in 
the world of dreams every one ratifies for himself the original 
act. Our English rite of confirmation, by which, in years of 
awakened reason, we take upon us the engagements contracted 
for us in our slumbering infancy, how sublime a rite is that! 
The little postern gate, through which the baby in its cradle 
had been silently placed for a while within the glory of God’s 
- countenance, suddenly rises to the clouds as a triumphal arch, 
through which, with banners displayed and martial pomps, 
we make our second entry as crusading soldiers militant for 
God, by personal choice and by sacramental oath. Each man 
says in effect, Lo, I re-baptise myself; and that which once 
was swornon my behalf, now I swear for myself. Even so, 
im dreams, perhaps, &c.’ 

169. Cownter-sigh.—Corresponding sigh—bearing the same 
relation to this transgression as the former sigh did to Eve's. 


172. Ratifies—Make good, puts the seal upon. 


(174, Several.—Separate. Several and separate are only 
. forms of the same word. Cf. II Kings, XV,5: Azariah dwelt 
in a several house. 
180. Scenical.—De Quincey is fond of this word. Compare 
p- 17, line 556. 
Grouping—Objects are well grouped in a picture or on a 
stage when they are so arranged and balanced as to strike the 
eye with a sense of symmetry. 
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181. Reverie—Dream-like meditation. (Fr. réve, a dream). 

185. Waterloo—We may again remind the reader, was 
fought June 18, 1815. 

188. Oblique.—Slanting or side-ways. Lateral—side-ways. 
Both refer to the out-of-the-way stations of the Post Office. 

190. Defect of system.— Want of due arranging skill. 


207. Saucer eyes.— Lights blazing as it they were eyes of the 
size of saucers. 

214. Bunting.—A flag, made of some thin-sifted or bolted 
wool. 

217. With his best compliments—Compare the ironical 
words ‘by their very faithful servant’ below. A sarcasm on 
the style of certain letters. In Gulliver's Travels Swift has a 
famous passage on this custom of setting up the British “4 | 
on any island that may be discovered. Gulliver was blamed, 
he says, for not doing so at Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 

219. Virgin soil.—Untouched, unploughed soil. 

220. Jus dominit.—Rights of rule, possession. 

224. Squatting—Occupying, taking possession by actual 
contact with the soil. A common word in the English 
colonies. 


230. Jus gentiwm.—Law of nations. De Quincey deliber- 
ately uses the pompous Latin with ironical design. 

232. Deeds of durkness—A play on words, The phrase is 
constantly used to denote evil deeds; here, with a reference to 
the literal meaning. 


235. Missed......criminal.—At this point there was in Black- 
wood a long humorous passage about a solitary inside passen- 
ger, who got out about ten miles from Manchester. Remem- 
bering that the enmity between insides and outsides was fully 
described in Section 1, De Quincey cancelled this passage in 
the reprint. A few sentences are here reproduced. ‘A horrid ~ 
creature of the class known to the world as insiders, but whom 
young Oxford called sometimes Trojans, in opposition to our 
Grecian selves, and sometimes vermin. A Turkish Effendi 
(great lord), who piques (prides) himself on good-breeding, 
will never mention by name a pig......... But under any excess 
of hurry he is always careful, out of respect to the company 
he is dining with, to suppress the odious name, and to call the 
wretch “that other creature.”......... Now I, who am an English 
Effendi, that think myself to understand good-breeding as 
well as any son of Othman (the founder of the Turkish empire) 
beg my reader’s pardon for having mentioned an insider b 
his gross natural name. I shall do so no more; and if 
should have occasion to glance at so painful a subject, I shall 
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always call him “that other creature’......... The reader will 


be sure to ask, “was this other creature present?” He was 
not; or, more correctly, perhaps, 7¢ was not. We dropped the 
creature—or the creature, by natural imbecility, dropped 
itself, within the first ten miles from Manchester......... But 
why linger on the subject of vermin? Having mounted the 
bow, &e.’ 


238. Laudanwm.—The liquid tincture of opium. On these 
habits of De Quincey see Introduction. What he meant by 
‘asmall quantity is best left to the imagination. But the point 
is important, as throwing light onthe shadowy yet realistic 
way in which the incident is described. 

242. Assessor—Neighbour, person sitting next. (Lat.ad, by, 
and sedeo, to sit). 


249. Monstrum horrendum, &—Virgil, A’neid LI, 658. It 
is almost literally translated just below—‘ a monster, dreadful, 
shapeless, huge, having lost an eye.’ Thisis the line in which 
Virgil describes the Cyclops Polyphemus, a monster who had 
originally but one round eye in the middle of his forehead, 
which eye itself was put out by Ulysses in revenge for Poly- 
phemus’ murder of his companions. The line is famous be- 
cause, by its rough sound, 1t seems an echo to the sense. 


254. The...... Nights—The Arabian Nights is a collection of 
stories supposed to be told by the Sultana Scheherazade to 
her husband Schahriar. Among the stories, which are woven 
one inside another, is a set of stories told by certain calendars, 
all of whom have lost an eye, and all of whom curiously enough 
meet together at the house of a princess called Zobeide. The 
first loses his eye by accident ; the others through their own 
fault, by indulging a ‘ criminal curiosity.’ 

263. Siw-in-hand.—Six horses at once. 

Al Sirat.—The path over hell in Mohammedan belief. It 
is sharp as a razor, but the good pass it easily, while the un- 
believers fall on either side into hell. (This sentence also is 
slightly altered from the original.) 


267. Cognominated.—Surnamed. (Lat. cognomen, a surname.) 


268. Cyclops.—Polyphemus was one of a tribe each of 
whom had a circular eye in the midst of the forehead. They 
aks therefore called Cyclopes. (Greek cyclos, a circle, ops, an 
eye. 

268. Diphrélatés—Greek, for charioteer (diphros, a chariot, 
and elates,a driver). From this De Quincey gets the word 
diphrelatic, the art of charioteering. 


270. Pedantic.—Is the word applied to people who air their 
knowledge too much. This passage appeared as follows in 
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Blackwood: ‘I used to call him Cyclops Mastigophorus, 
Cyclops the Whipbearer, until I observed that his skill made 
whips useless, except to fetch off an impertinent fly from a 
leader’s (front horse’s) head ; upon which I changed his Gre- 
cian name to Cyclops Diphrelates, Cyclops the Charioteer. 
I, and others known to me, studied under him the diphre- 
latic art. Excuse, reader, a word too elegant to be pedantic. 
And also take this remark from me, as a gage d’amitié (pledge 
of friendship)—that no word ever was or can be pedantic 
which, by supporting a distinction, supports the accuracy of 
logic, or which fills up a chasm for the understanding.’ 


273. Not his discernment.—He did not see my merits, and 
was honest enough not to pretend to. 

276. Want of an eye.—A play on words—we often use the 
word eye for ability to appreciate merit. 


278. Whip-hand.—Another play on words. The ‘ whip- 
hand’ means superiority. 

283. Volunteered.—Gave of his own accord. (Lat. volo, to 
be willing.) 

284. Pending.—Close at hand, hanging over. (Lat. pencdeo, 
to hang.) 

291. Procrastinating.—Delaying, putting off to to-morrow. 
(Lat. eras, to-morrow.) 


293. You are witness, reader, &c.—But, as a matter of fact, 
De Quincey would have been late had the mail been up to 
time. . 

5301. Steam.—Though steam-boats were known as early as 
1811 or earlier, they did not come into general use till some 
years later. It was the bombardment of Acre in 1840 that 
finally put the cowp de grice on sailing war-ships. 

_ 308. Pure wheaten correspondence.—As though the Glasgow 
letters were somehow superior to all others. Notice the met- 
aphor. 

310. Really...... horses.— Because they will have to go faster 
to make up for lost time. This will bea pleasure to De Quincey, 
who enjoys the extra ‘glory of motion.’ 


317. Virtwally.—As good as. The legal county-town of 
Westmorland is Appleby. 


324. Preston.—This is Preston on the Ribble in Lancashire; 


there are besides Prestonpans in Scotland, a few villages” 


called Preston in the north of England, and some in the 
colonies. 

327. Confluent.—Flowing together, meeting. (Lat. con, 
together, and fluo, to flow). 
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Foor-notp—The Pythagorean letter.—The followers of Pytha- 
goras, an ancient philosopher who lived at Crotona in the 
south of Italy, and is famous for holding the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, used to compare virtue to-the letter 
Y. The downward course so easy and wide, the upper narrow 
and difficult. This rather learned allusion, in the midst of 
something particularly simple, is quite in De Quincey’s 
manner. 

331. Affection.—Disease, weakness. 


334. <Aurigation.—Another deliberately pompous word, 
(Lat. auriga, a charioteer), meaning exactly the same as 
diphrelatic art. 


334, Apollo—The god of the Sun, who was imagined as 
driving the chariot of the Sun with flaming horses. Aurora 
was the Dawn. 


339. Pagan pantheon.—Vhe whole assembly of the Pagan ? 
gods. (Greek pas, all, and theos, a god). 4 


342.  Vista.—A view (as above). AS 


300. Pastoral surverllance.—Shepherd-like, or ministero tor 1W0 
supervision or direction. 


302. Middle watch.—A watch is four hours, the reckcalled ae 
beginning at midnight or mid-day. ‘The three watch ee & 
night would thus be from 8 to 12, 12 to 4, and 4 to 8.‘P® ; eel 
4 to 8 ep. M. watch is usually divided into two.) haves 
362. Seven atmospheres— Men of science speak of a p 
of so many ‘atmospheres ;’ 2.¢., a weight equal to s___, 
times the pressure of the air on a given space. As a_P#te- 
fact the pressure of the air is equal to a weight of: tne ‘imperial 
pounds on every square inch. yr statues of him are 

364. Love amongst the Roses.—A populary, in Germany: but of 

377. Cincture.—Girdling, surroundin«gatues does not matter 1m 

379. Lilliputian.—Pigmy, small. JT A 
Travels, where Lilliput is the name cag-cart on which only a low 
twelve inches high. Compared with * 

Lancaster is a very small town. y—The metaphor should be 

379. To......usage, &c.—Anothe | 
fondness for ticketing off his poir | (Lat. wmbra, shadow.) 

384. Twice in the year.—There ig idea seems to have wrought 
year: and of course there are (ioue blended with his. dreams. 
sions, County Courts, &., to ac Dream Fugue. (In aisle the s 18 an 
business. : derived from Lat. ala, ® wing. 

395. County of York.—In th jy isle.) 
any borough elections in the v 
the County as a whole was repi' 


ry a 
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4 NOTES. 


F'ooT-NotE—Sigh-born.—Giraldus Cambrensis, referred to in 
the foot-note, was a Welshman who was born 1147 and died 
1216. He was elected Bishop of St. David’s twice over, but 
both times the Archbishop of Canterbury refused to ratify 
the election. His chief works are a ‘Topography of Ireland,’ 
the ‘Gemma Ecclesiastica, and ‘De Rebus a se Gestis’ or 
* Deeds done by Myself.’ 

Susptriose cogitationes.—Is literally ‘ sigh-full thoughts.’ 

413. Original......labour.—See Genesis 11, 19. ‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 

416. Upon...... earth.—The whole of this paragraph from 
this point onwards demands the most careful study : it is one 
of the most beautiful passages in all De Quincey’s writings, 
not to say in all English prose literature. 

417. The same...... power.— Lancashire is still, as it was in 
1815, the most thickly peopled and most toil-worn county of 
England. This is the ‘permanent distinction of Lancashire 
as the very metropolis and citadel of labour.’ 
~2'R6. Pathetieally.—Sadly or sorrowfully. 

984.nter-vision.—Opposite or contrary vision of rest, as 
to har2d to the actual daily sight of labour. 

291. Haleyon.—A kingfisher, hence used as an adjective 
(Lat. em, serene, because of a fancy that when kingfishers 

« ‘he weather is always calm. 


1” ; ee Orchestral.—As though in an orchestra or chorus of 


time... ‘ents in this peaceful musical performance. 


301. Villain of a schoolmaster.—Vhe schoolmaster had been 
1811 or earjord Brougham’s famous phrase, since De Quincey’s 
years later, ‘put an end to many old ideas, such as this one 
finally put the co@ extending from the earth to the central 

303. P h pable that there is no perceptible atmos- 
Paden. were somehooeaue® of about forty-five miles from the 


dre -ience.—i. c., from his Oxford days til 
310. Really...... horses. a is 
to make up for lost time. ‘on.—Doubt is hesitation as to the 
who enjoys the extra ‘glor, distraction the being torn asun- 
317. Virtually.—As gows which may be done. Either 
Westmorland is Appleby. 
324. Preston.—This is Pre unfolding of the whole. 
there are besides Prestonpthematical phrase. A mathema- 
called Preston in the north:pressed me or be 
colonies. , to take a simple example, the 
327. Confluent.—Flowing ‘—# (which is the radix, as 
together, and fluo, to flow). +2+?+2° + &., for ever. 
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477. In the first syllable—The metaphor is here changed. 

479. Impetus.—Force or momentum. 

486. Bespoke.—Ordered or claimed from the builder. 

490. Wrong-side.—The proper side in driving is, in Eng- 
land, the left. 

508. Quartering—Compare p. 12, line 355, 

All this, and 1f, &¢.—In- full, ‘ All this I saw; and all the 
separate links of the anticipation, even if they had been a 
thousand times more, I should have seen.’ 

505. Diseursively.—Probably De Quincey means ‘by a 
process of reason ;’ or he may mean ‘by scattered glimpses.’ 

514. Being...... inevitable—Owing to the palsy that had 
come over the acting powers of the onlooker. 

517. Maniacal horses—One of De Quincey’s favourite 
words. Compare p.17, line 527 ‘the maniac light of the 
horse’s eye,’ &c. 

522. Viced.—Grasped tight as in a vice, or tightening in- 
strument. (Lat. vitis, a vine, hence French vis, a screw.) 

524. See that...... statue.—To loose the reins was as easy as 
to unbridle a bronze horse which has been standing for two 
centuries. | : 

527. “Unhorse me.—Me is here a dative; what is called the 
ethic dative, denoting a certain interest in the action on the 
part of the person named by the dative case. Compare such 
phrases as ‘ My father will shoot you an arrow from a tree at 
a- hundred yards,’ or Taming of Shrew, Act I, Sc. 2 :— 


‘Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I'l] knock your knave’s pate.’ 


529. Charlemagne—The great Emperor, the ‘imperial 
rider’ referred to above. Many equestrian statues of him are 
to be seen—particularly one at Aachen in Germany: but of 
course the actual existence of such statues does not matter in 
this connection. 

532. Taxed cart —A light spring-cart on which only a low 
tax was charged. 

553. The court was sitting—The metaphor should be 
worked out in some detail. 

557. Umbrageous.—Shady. (Lat. wmbra, shadow.) 

560. Cathedral aisle.—This idea seems to have wrought 
upon De Quincey, and to have blended with his dreams. 
Compare Section IV of the Dream Fugue. (In aisle the s is an 
intruder, the word being derived from Lat. ala, a wing. 
Distinguish this word from isle.) 


y’ 


96 NOTES. 


562. Gothic aisle—A certain kind of architecture is called 
Gothic, the characteristic sign being the pointed arch. his 
phrase then keeps up the image of a cathedral. 


578. Iliad.—The poem by Homer (or ‘another person of 
the same name’) which is mainly devoted to the exploits of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus, who vanquishes Hector, the chief 
warrior of ‘roy or Ilium, and thus avenges his friend 
Patroclus, whom Hector had killed. The famous shout is 


“ described in Book XVIII of the Iliad ; a “ge which has 


been translated by Tennyson (Achilles at the Trench). Aided 
by Pallas (Athena, the goddess who helps the Greeks) Achil- 
les shouted so loud that the Trojans fell back, ‘ and that same 
hour twelve of their noblest died among their shields and 


_ chariots.’ De Quincey, like every Greek scholar, knew this 


passage. He writes as follows in the Essay called Homer 
and the Homeridae : ‘Wesee Achilles so far surrendering his 
wrath to the earnest persuasion of friendship, that he comes 
forth at a critical moment for the Greeks to save them from 
ruin. What are his arms? He has none at all. Simply by 
his voice he changes the face of the battle. He shouts, and 
nations fly from the sound. Never but once again is such a 
shout recorded by a poet :— 
He called so loud, that all che hollow deep 
Of bell resounded. 

Who called ?- That was the voice of an archangel.’ (Compare 
Paradise Lost, Book 1, where Satan rouses his companions 
from their astonishment by this shout). 

583. Asia Militant—Fighting Asia. Troy was in Asia 
Minor, not far from the Dardanelles. 

604, Poltroonery.—Cowardice. (A poltroon is properly a 
a polter or bolster man, a lie-abed). Craven below has the 
same meaning as poltroon. 

611. Translations.— Like that of Elijah—a hurrying hence. 

612. Stand...... God.—See II Corinthians, v. 10. 


614. Sudden had been the call.—A reference back to p. 39, 
1. 116: ‘ Sudden as the danger which it affronts must be any 
effort by which such an evasion can be accomplished.’ Com- 
pare the whole paragraph. : 

621. A shilling a-day.— The Queen’s Shilling’ is the 
English soldier's wage. 

643. Slewed.—Turned, as on a pivot (aslightly unclassical 
word.) 

654. They hurry.—The they is grammatically unnecessary : 
it is what is called pleonastic; but it is purposely used for 


re 
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: effect. Compare Psalm 23: ‘Thy rod-and Thy staff they com- 


fort me.’ 


668. One wreck should float off —This image also seems to 
have wrought itself into De Quincey’s dreams. Compare Sec- 
tions I and II of the Dream Fugue. 


687. Faster......flight.—Protessor Masson has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that De Quincey’s ear for harmony made him 
alter the original order of these words, which was—‘ We ran 
past them faster than ever mill-race in our inexorable flight.’ 
But this is only one of the many alterations which De Quincey’s 
rigid precision made him introduce in these passages. ‘Thus, for 
example, the sentence—‘* Even in that moment, &c.,’ does not 
occur in Biackwood. After ‘ was all alive with tremblings and 
shiverings’ we read simply ‘the young man sat like a rock. 
He stirred not at all.’ Inthe last paragraph the words ‘ the 
strife was finished, the vision was closed’ are later additions. 
Many other alterations, too minute to be noticed in detail, 
were also made. 


691. Swingle-bar.—Or swingle-tree, the bar that swings 
behind harnessed horses. 


692. Near leader—To a man standing on the ‘left’ side of 
a horse the ‘left’ legs will be near; the ‘right’ will be ‘ off.’ 
Near and off are the regular terms for horses’ legs, or for horses 
when driven in pairs. 


702. Here was the map, &.—‘ This sentence is an insertion 
in the reprint ; and one observes how artistically it causes the 
due pause between the horror as still in rush of transaction 
and the backward look at the wreck when the crash was past.’ 
(Prot. Masson, De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XIII, p. 317.) 


707. Torsion.—Twisting, or as we say ‘ buckling.’ 


717. But the lady.—Such a breaking-off is the figure apo- 
slopesis. 
726. Saintly summer night—Compare Wordworth’s Son- 
net :— 
It is a evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


Possibly De Quincey had the whole Sonnet in his mind = 


Dear child, dear girl, that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine ; 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


739, Umbrageous aisle.—The aisle of trees. 
8 


742. Swept it into my dreams for ever.—The incident 
already been described in sufficiently dream-like fashion ; 
what follows is more dream-like still We might say 
De Quincey, as Sebastian says to Antonio in the 
when the latter asks him, ‘Do you not hear us speak ?’ 


‘I do, and Tae 
It is a sleepy lauguage, and t. speakest 
Out of thy sleep.’ 
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